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Hard- 
bouled 
babies 


Adolf...here’s that bomber—again. This 
hard-boiled baby helped stall your Wehr- 








macht at Dunkerque...and just the other 
night it was back blasting your ports, 
hounding your shipping 


Hermann...it’s that Hudson your Lu/ft- 
waffe has never really stopped...the ship 
the R.A. F. calls “Old Boomerang’ —be- 
cause it always comes back. 


Hirohito...Tojo’s met this Lockheed too, 
and he'll keep on meeting it... lots of 
places, and doing lots of things. For the 
Hudson not only does a job; it invents 
new ones for itself! 


And, boys, it’s got a big brother, the Vega 
Ventura, that has all the family character- 
istics, and some new tricks of its own! 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. ..Vega 
Aircraft Corporation . . . Burbank, Calif. 


for protection today, and 


progress tomorrow, look te 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 








Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc 
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They're Finishing the 
World's Longest Highway 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


Ye looking at a small section 
of the great Inter-American High- 
way. When completed this highway 
will be the longest in the world, link- 
ing Alaska with the Panama Canal! 

Some day you'll be able to spend 
your vacation driving comfortably over 
its paved surface—through Mexico, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and on to the 
“big ditch”’. 

But that’s some day. 

Right now this vital route is being 
rushed to completion for military rea- 
sons. Army and civilian engineers are 
waging a day-and-night blitzkrieg 
against nature to get it finished quickly. 
To do this they must work in all 
weather— edging their way around 
breath-taking slopes, pushing through 
shoulder-high jungle growth, fighting 
muck and mire and shifting sand. 

It takes the best that’s in a man ora 
machine to build this great highway. 


And it takes the best tires that science 
can produce to hold up under such 
relentless punishment. That’s why 
B. F. Goodrich Tires have been selected 
to play their part. Anyone who has been 
in the construction business knows of 
the research that is constantly going on 
at B. F. Goodrich to develop such 
tough, mud-fighting, long-wearing 
rubber “huskies”. A typical example 
of B. F. Goodrich leadership. 


B. F. Goodrich has gone 
“all out’’ for Uncle Sam, but 
in addition to meeting mili- 
tary demands, it is still our 
duty to provide tires for 
essential civilian use. And, 
while we don’t urge you to 
buy new tires, we recom- 
mend that when you must 
have them you get the best. 


B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns 
for trucks and buses have a 


well-deserved reputation for long, 
trouble-free service. Every one of them 
is made with a Load-Shield that protects 
against road and load shocks, and is 
fortified with Duramin, the amazing 
B. F. Goodrich chemical discovery that 
keeps rubber young and tough. So when 
you next secure a truck tire ration cer- 
tificate see your B. F. Goodrich Dealer 
first, for B. F. Goodrich is First in Rubber. 


FIRST IN RUBBER 








RATIONING MUDDLE....................P. 13 
The full story of how the Government’s 
rationing and price-ceiling program has 
backfired . . . has encouraged hoarders 

. is working hardships on patriots. The 
OPA is handing official Washington one of 
the biggest headaches in years. For the 
facts and an interpretation of those facts, 
this article is required reading. 


AMERICA’S SECRET WAR.............. P. 3 
The dollar is following the flag again. But 
this time Yankee imperialism hasn’t any- 
thing to do with it. The amazing dis- 
closures of how American gold is being 
used to plate successes on the fighting 
fronts will be found in this article. 


The Italians have been invited to revolt 
. or else! From authentic sources a 
stream of inside reports on the condition 
of Italy has been analyzed to present an 
accurate view of what is happening, what 
may happen in Italy before Christmas. 


OUR PACIFIC OFFENSIVE.............. P.18 
Not many yet realize just how much of a 
shoestring war we are waging in the Pa- 
cific. Not many yet realize how daring and 
unorthodox military strategy is making up 
for short fighting rations. Here is an expla- 
nation of the new chapter in our war on 
Japan... a forecast of coming moves 


NATION’S HEALTH PROBLEM........ P. 20 


Federal health authorities have their 
fingers crossed. Doctors in uniform spread 
all around the world won't be of much 
help if wholesale disease hits the civilian 
population. In this report to the reader the 
health of the nation is diagnosed. Pre- 
sented also is a preview of what medical 
attention the citizen can expect as the 
shortage of doctors becomes more acute. 


WPB’‘S MASTER PLAN..............0..... P. 26 
Through chart and word the reader will 
be able to see just how procedures for 


News within the News 





business and industry have been simplified 
under the WPB’s new master plan of war 
production. Here in a nutshell is the story 
of how Washington has decided to chan- 
nelize the products of the American ma- 
chine to the places where they are needed 


most ... the fighting fronts. 
NEW ERA FOR INDUSTRY.............. P. a 


At the same time that war industries are 
turning out weapons of death they are 
casting the patterns for new and spectacu- 
lar peacetime materials, machines and 
products. Offered in this week’s March of 
Industry is a futurama version of what's 
ahead .. . how the test tube is getting set 
to challenge our old-fashioned giants in 
the earth. 


WHAT'S AHEAD IN TAXES............ P. 30 
Backstage Washington is alive with a 
dozen different plans further to deflate the 
taxpayer's purse . . . some of the plans 
hurt more than others . . . none can be 
effected without pain to the taxpayer. 
worry to the tax planner. This article gives 
an intimate picture of what the planners 
are doing in the privacy of capital offices. 
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To keep his eyes on the Jap ahead... 


HINK YOU COULD keep one eye on a 
Zero dodging about at 300 miles an 
hour...and the other on your altimeter, 
tachometer, and engine oil temperatures 
and pressures ? 
It’s literally what our fighter pilots 
have had to do in the midst of battle! 
To AiResearch engineers, who’ve made 
controlled air turn lots of tricks, it seemed 
that one way to simplify things was to 
perfect automatic exit flap controls. 
Exit flaps are the little “trap doors” on 
the fuselage or wings which let out a con- 
trolled amount of air that has passed 
through radiators, supercharger inter- 
coolers, and engine oil coolers. Until re- 
cently, our fighter pilots have had to con- 
tinuously readjust the positions of the 
exit flaps by hand control, according to 
those never-ending instrument readings. 


Today, we are proud to tell you, an 
AiResearch Automatic Exit Flap Control 
System that takes over this temperature 
controlling job is an accomplished fact. 
Andevery day more of these almost hu- 
man automatic systems from AiResearch 
are appearing in the growing stream of 
warplanes the U.S. is building. 


4iRes 


This is just one of a number of thing 
AiResearch engineers have discovere 
they can make controlled air do—to hel 
the U.S. fight a war. 

Based on this increasing knowledge o 
automatic air control, our engineers aré 
already planning better peacetime serv 
ants for your future home and business 


\s 


MANUFACTURING 


N 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


"Where Controlled Air Does The Job” + Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Engine Coolant System 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercoolers + Supercharger Aftercooling System 











BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


What a whale of a difference three months make! 


That was Jim’s favorite coat — when 
he hung it in the closet three months 
ago and went to work for Uncle Sam! 


Now—like millions of other soldier 
sons and brothers — he’s huskier and 
healthier than he’s ever been before. 
Hard work did it. And regular hours. 
And good food. 


No other army in the world is fed 
so well or so scientifically as ours. 
And no other serves so generous a 
measure of dairy products — milk, 
cheese, butter and ice cream. 


The diet experts who work out 
Army menus include ice cream several 
times a week — or every day in hot 
weather — not just because men like 
it, but because it’s a valuable food. 


A single serving of average com- 
mercial vanilla ice cream (one-sixth 
quart) gives a moderately active 
154-pound man these approximate 
percentages of his daily requirements 
of the following specific nutrients: 
Protein, 514%; Calcium, 17%; Iron, 
214%; Vitamin A, 7%; Vitamin B,, 
2%; Vitamin D, 3%; Vitamin G, 4%. 


Even if vitamins don’t mean much 
to you, you know that ice cream is 
good and good for you because it’s 
made from milk — man’s most basic 
and best balanced food. 


Ice cream made by National Dairy 
is kept pure and safe by National 
Dairy’s Sealtest quality control. It is 


brought to you by modern methods of 


processing and packaging worked out 
by the National Dairy organization. 


National Dairy laboratories are de- 
veloping many new products from milk 
— benefiting farmers, manufacturers 
and customers — pointing the way to 
a finer, stronger America. 





Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of milk as a human food 
» + «as a base for the development of new 
products and materials ... as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farm 
and in the towns and cities of America. 





NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 











Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
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Newsgvala 


The American people now can have this assurance..... 

At_sea: U.S. Navy fast is coming into its own. It had been untested, had 
twice been caught napping. Now: Navy shows that in a fair fight it is more 
than a match for Japan; that its combat ability is better than its enemy's. 

In the air: U.S. Air Forces are supreme over the Pacific; are fast becoming 
supreme in Europe and Africa. U.S. fliers and plane types had been questioned. 
Now: They've proved out in combat. They are in a class by themselves. 

On land: New U.S. Army is untested in large-scale combat. But: It has just 
completed the greatest amphibious operation in history. It has won first 
fights with the Germans. It is the world's most mobile, most hard-hitting force. 

In leadership: U.S. Army leaders show imagination, much vigor. Air Force 
commanders are without rivals. U.S. Navy is bringing its fighters to the top; 
is showing that, with a fair shake, its leaders are out in front. 

There's no longer a question of American power. There is no longer need to 
question which nation can make the world's future rules, if it wants to do so. 

Only: The price is high in lives of the nation's best men. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








As for the war itself..... 

In Africa: It is all over but the shouting. Mediterranean soon wiii be 
in use again. Dakar is likely to fall our way without a fight. 

In Italy: People are panic-stricken; are in for terrible punishment by air 
and sea. Decisive events may develop in this country in period just ahead. 

In Germany: Hitler still is hesitating; still hasn't countered the U.S. 
move in Africa. He is hampered by a threatened breakdown in transport. 

In Russia: Hitler's armies are very badly hurt. And: They are having to 
be thinned for service elsewhere. Russia proved Hitler's great mistake. 

In the Pacific: Japan's air power is badly battered. Her Navy is hurt. 
But: We're advised to take with caution reports of the size of her naval losses. 
Japan still has much power to throw into a fight against limited U.S. forces. 

Fact is, however, that U.S. power is tilting the whole war balance. It has 
taken a year to get organized, to counter the shock of initial enemy success. 
U.S. naval forces,in particular, still are spread thin. Yet: The balance is our 
way. It is likely to tilt decisively during 1943. 

You can get a more complete story of the war on pages 16 and 18. 














At home the situation doesn't look so good. There's a rather bad break- 
down of civilian leadership. It's proving far less competent than military 
leadership. 

. That's not the case on the industrial side. Planning for arms’ production 
at last is firmly in hand. That side of the picture is fine. Rather: Trouble 
is on the side of civilian supply, of price control, of civilian rationing. 
It's in a very bad tangle, far worse than it needed to be. 
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NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


And: That fact affects the outlook for every family. It really touches 
home. Result is that families need to get set for these things..... 

A milk shortage that will be rather acute in some localities. 

A shortage of canned goods of all kinds. 

A continuing meat shortage that will grow more rather than less severe. 

A fuel oil shortage that promises to be alarming and critical. 

Those are just samples, just illustrations. There are to be many more 
as time wears on. And: They are situations that could have been avoided. They 
are traceable in important part to Government-encouraged hoarding by consumers. 

It's this way: Government interfered with price as the mechanism that is 
the control. factor in distribution of goods. Government also warned of short- 
age. Then: Instead of freezing available goods when they were abundant and then 
using rations to distribute those goods fairly, Government delayed its action. 

Result: A scramble for goods, dislocations in trade, maladjustments, much 
hoarding. Now rations, as they come, must be severe, much more severe than 
they need have been. The ball has been muffed, and it can be a costly muffing. 

One big trouble is that U.S. consumers, already short, may be asked to 
give up what they have to supply Africans and Italians in the period ahead. 

We have given you this full story on page 13. 




















Draft outlook keeps changing for big groups in the population. 

Latest ruling is that college students get no deferment to the end of the 
school year; that only deferment is for 18-19-year-old high school students. 

However: There still is time for m=ny college students to get into enlisted 
reserves of Army and Navy. That time may not be very extended. And: It is 
to be Army policy to pull enlisted reserves rapidly into active service. Navy 
now is debating whether to go along; whether to call out its big reserves. 

Result is that colleges face profound changes early in 1945. They're due 
to become what amount to officer training schools. Standards will change sharply. 

In other phases of the draft..... 

There's to be a December resistration of youths reaching 18 since the last 
registration. Also: After that youths register as they become 18. 

This means a steady supply of 1,250,000 new registrants each year. It 
gives services assurance of nearly 1,000,900 nhysically fit replacements a year. 

And: Tapping of this man-power source makes it more than ever probable that 
married men with children will not be drafted in this war. 




















In other fields of impending Government action: 

Gasoline rationing: Rationing will go into effect in 31 nonrationed States 
on December 1, regardless of opposition. Drivers will find that rationing of 
gas isn't so bad; that essential users are fairly well taken care of. 

Tire checking: Plan for periodic tire checks looks impractical to some 
interested officials. It's just another annoyance that the public resents. 

Taxes: Every family needs to start now, if it hasn't already done so, to 
save for taxpaying time next year. And: Belt tightening is a highly necessary 
operation from now on. Congress is getting set to vote for drastic curtailment 
of individual income by forced saving. Middle-class families face trouble. 

Rubber for tires: Outlook still tight, but easing. Consumption of crude is 
running under estimates. New supplies of crude are above estimates. 

40-hour-week: Pressure is growing for an extension to 48 hours as a base. 

Newspapers and magazines: Paper curtailment is to force moderate adjust- 
ment; is to lead to some cuts in size. Aim is to save labor and materials. 

















See also pages 20, 38, 50. 
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He's setting his sights on an enemy 


= ENEMY this American is fight- 
ing is an army few people think 
about. Yet this army is as real and 
powerful and dangerous as any Axis 
fighting force. It’s the army of Nazi 
technologists that is working night 
and day to give Hitler’s war machines 
greater destructive power. 


Superior engine performance means 
an important advantage in battle. 
That is why the research engineers of 
our own country, like the man in the 
picture, are pitting their knowledge, 
experience and ingenuity against 
the Axis. They know that the out- 
come of this battle of research might 
well decide the course of the entire 
war. They know it’s their responsi- 
bility to be first with the fuels and 
engines that will give our airplanes 
and mechanized equipment more 


power, more speed and greater cruis- 
ing range. There’s no second prize in 
this fight! 

These scientists do not underesti- 
mate the resourcefulness and cunning 
of the enemy. But they believe the 
odds are in our favor. They know, for 
instance, that American petroleum 
engineers have led the world in de- 
veloping processes for producing high- 
octane fuels. They know that Amer- 
ican engine designers know how to 
build engines to take full advantage 
of improved fuels. 


The war is spurring them on to 
new, even greater efforts. Already 
they have developed many devices to 
meet changing combat conditions— 
and more are coming. And these new 
fighting machines are being produced 
in the true spirit of American cooper- 


3700 MILES AWAY 


ation—through teamwork by many 
industries. 


Since Ethyl fluid is used in the 
manufacture of high-octane fuels, 
Ethyl research workers are cooperat- 
ing with the engineers of the oil and 
automotive industries in their re- 
search. The Ethyl laboratories also 
cooperate with the technical staffs of 
the armed forces. They have only one 
objective—to help in every possible 
way to give our men fighting ma- 
chines which will surpass 
anything the Nazis or 
their Japanese henchmen 
can devise. 





“Man aso. ¥* ¢ 





ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil refiners to im- 
prove antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasolines. 











The March of the News 





Record Borrowing Drive by Treasury . . . Rules for Coffee Rationing . . . 


Tighter Civilian Controls Ahead . . . Campaign Against Unnecessary Travel 


Turning point. Allied admirals, airmen 
and generals found the war looking good 
all over the world last week. In Africa, 
American and British armies, paced by 
paratroopers and bombers, steadily whit- 
tled down the area of North Africa under 
Axis control. In Russia, the remnants of a 
German army fell back before Soviet 
forces in the Central Caucasus; the de- 
fenders of Stalingrad held fast. In the 
Pacific, the U.S. Navy still was tallying 
the score of Japanese ships it had sunk and 
damaged in a great naval battle. General 
MacArthur’s Australian and American col- 
umns tightened the vise on a decimated 
Japanese invasion force, driven back to 
Buna and Gona in New Guinea. 


Tighter controls. But the nation at 
home was warned not to fall into over- 
optimism. And the size of the job ahead 
was expressed most forcibly in the word 
rationing. As gasoline rations in the East 
were reduced, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson pointed out that still more ra- 
tioning is on the way. He told the public to 
look in 1943 for: 

Extension of rationing to more com- 
modities, with new techniques apply- 
ing—like the poimt system for meat, 
to be put into effect this winter. 

Increasing simplification and stand- 
ardization of products. 

A greater burden on industry, which 
will be called upon to absorb most of 
the punishment from dislocation, with 
tighter price controls despite rising 
costs and production troubles. 


Coffee. Comprehensive regulations gov- 
erning coffee rationing provide: No ra- 
tions for children under 15; no coffee sold 
to consumers from November 22 to No- 
vember 28 inclusive; designated stamps in 
War Ration Book One (sugar) to be used 
for coffee rations, but not from books of 
children under 15; persons having 14 or 
more meals a week in a restaurant must 
surrender their ration books to the man- 
ager if they have not done so already un- 
der the sugar ration plan; members of the 
armed forces on furlough are entitled to 
certificates for one pound of coffee a week; 
persons who on November 28 have more 
than one pound of coffee must surrender 
one stamp for each extra pound when 
ordered to do so by OPA. 

Other detailed regulations cover whole- 
salers and retailers. Allotments to cafes, 
hotels and other institutions are expected 
to amount to about 65 per cent of normal, 
a cut corresponding roughly to that in the 
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case of individuals. Office of War Informa- 
tion announced that the first ration would 
amount to one pound of coffee per person 
for the first five weeks of the program. 


Transportation. A “don’t travel” cam- 
paign was launched by Office of Defense 
Transportation. “Overcrowding on many 
rail and bus lines already has become very 
serious,” said Director Joseph B. Eastman, 
who is working with the Association of 
American Railroads and the National As- 
sociation of Motor Bus Operators to im- 
press the public the need to stay at home. 

At the time, War Production 
Board announced decision to give the rail- 
roads permission to buy 386 locomotives 
during the next eight months. Railroad 
officials said the allotment is insufficient, 
forecast a need for 900 locomotives be- 
tween now and October, 1943. 

WPB cut still further into truck pro- 
duction, banned making of all sizes of 
truck trailers; said the time for producing 
1,000 heavy trucks already authorized 
would be extended to March 31, 1943. 


same 


Copyrights and patents. Control over 
all transactions between private persons 





Gas Rationing Plans Ready; 
No Delay Despite Protests 


Controversy over gasoline ration- 
ing developed last week as plans went 
forward for nationwide regulation of 
gasoline sales starting December 1. 

Midwestern Congressmen challenged 
the necessity and practicability of ra- 
tioning in their home States; intro- 
duced resolutions to delay national 
rationing by 90 days; held meetings 
to generate pressure for their pro- 
posals. 

The Office of Price Administration 
stuck by its plans; turned down re- 
quests for special treatment of Mid- 
western groups. Rubber Czar William 
M. Jeffers let it be known that he is 
“unalterably opposed” to unchecked 
driving. 

Meanwhile, OPA cut the basic A 
ration from four to three gallons a 
week in the Eastern rationed area; 
said C and S books are in for strict 
review. American Automobile Associ- 
ation followed with a statement laying 
primary responsibility for the cut to 
leakage of vast quantities of motor 
fuel through illegal trafficking in cou- 
pons; called for “all-out war against 
gasoline ‘black markets.’ ” 











or companies involving U.S. patents and 
copyrights in which any foreign country or 
foreign national has an interest was shifted 
from Treasury Department to the Alien 
Property Custodian. All patent applica- 
tions, assignments, licenses, and other 
agreements affecting foreign-owned patents 
are included. 

WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson ree- 
ommended establishment of an office of 
technological mobilization as an_ inde- 
pendent federal agency. Its task would be 
to distribute to industry the newest ideas 
and improvements; its formation is pro- 
vided for in a bill before Congress. 


Union membership. Acting as “Com- 
mander in Chief in time of war,” President 
Roosevelt directed Montgomery Ward & 
Co. to enter into a maintenance-of-union- 
membership relationship with the 6,800 
employes of its Chicago mail order house. 
Mr. Roosevelt said compliance with the 
order was “essential in the interests of our 
war effort.” The Board also had ordered 
the company to arbitrate union grievances 
that could not otherwise be adjusted. 

Montgomery Ward rejected the Board’s 
order, contending that maintenance of 
union membership was a form of closed 
shop and asserting that it could not con- 
sent to compulsory arbitration. The com- 
pany said, however, that it would comply 
with the ruling if so directed by the Presi- 
dent as “Commander in Chief in time of 
war.” Hence, it agreed to comply after the 
President acted. 


Treasury financing. The Treasury 
launches next week the biggest borrowing 
drive of its history. The goal is $9,000,000,- 
000, half again as much as the record 
Fourth Liberty Loan (about $6,000,000,- 
000) of the first World War. Investors 
other than commercial banks are expected 
to take about half of the three-issue offer- 
ings. The last major Treasury financing 
job until next February, it will be spark- 
plugged by the volunteer sales efforts of 
some 44,000 banking officials and security 
salesmen. 


War powers. A request by the Presi- 
dent for broad wartime powers to suspend 
federal laws affecting the movement of 
goods, information and persons into and 
out of the U.S. was rejected. House Ways 
and Means Committee voted to by-pass 
the bill as drafted by the Administration, 
named a subcommittee to draw up a sub- 
stitute with more specific and restricted 
authority. 
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We have the A/GHT JOB to do! 


Today, there is only one thing of fundamental 
importance to a manufacturer engaged in 
armament production: build it well and build 
it fast, so our gallant soldiers and sailors may 
have fighting tools to match their skill and 
their heroism. Here at Cadillac, that is our 
one aim; and accomplishing it is our one 
great privilege. But we also enjoy one addi- 
tional satisfaction. It is found in the fact that 
the armament work we are doing is precisely 


the type of work for which we are best trained 
and equipped. It calls for combining the finest 
precision craftsmanship with rugged, mass 
production—and we've trained for forty years 
on just such tasks. Thus, our work in war will 
leave us even better equipped for our work 
in peace. It also gives us great confidence in 
our ability to meet production schedules on 
projects assigned to us. For we’re doing the 
right thing—the job we know best how to do. 


IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY 
TO WIN A WAR-—BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


GM 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION @ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
VICTORY 
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STAY BRIGHT 


from end to end 


Out of countless hours of laboratory research, 
causes of early lamp discoloration have been de- 
termined and corrected. In Westinghouse Mazda 
Fluorescent Lamps, a more accurately controlled 
gas pressure, a more precise measurement of 
mercury, and a new method of treating cathodes 
—keep these lamps brighter from end to end. 














BRILLIANT PHOSPHORS 


from end to end 


loday’s Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent Lamps 
produce more light than ever before. This increased 
brightness is largely due to a new series of lamp 
manufacturing steps which build up the glow of 
fluorescent powders to a richer and more sparkling 
brilliance. It is this series of techniques that give 
W estinghouse Fluorescent Lamps a gleaming bright- 
ness from end to end. 





SMOOTHLY COATED 


from end to end 


A better and more abundant light also results when 
the phosphor powder coating inside fluorescent 
lamps is applied smoothly and to just the right 
thickness. With microscopic accuracy, a specially- 
designed machine “paints” a powder film in West- 
inghouse Mazda Lamps that’s precisely the right 
density and texture for maximum illumination. 
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e Or around a corner, without moving 
from your chair? 

It’s really not as fantastic as it sounds. 
For television is ready to lead you into a 
realm of magic and surprise . . . to let 
you see through walls and over mountains, 
around corners and across plains. 

Today, the Farnsworth laboratories are 
applying the knowledge gained through 
15 years of delving into the mysteries of 
electronics directly to the war effort. 

The large Farnsworth factories, with 
their thousands of highly skilled em- 


loyees and their 14 years’ experience in 
ploy 4y I 


e Manufacturers of Radio and Television Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft Radio Equipment; the 
Farnsworth Dissector Tube; the Capehart, the Capehart-Panamuse, and the Farnsworth Phonograph-Radios 


FARNSWORTH TELEWVISION 


— 


the manufacture of the superb Capehart 
Phonograph-Radio, are producing large 
quantities of precision electronic instru- 
ments for our armed forces. 

We cannot describe these instruments 
to you. But it would do your heart good 
to see the almost incredible things many 
of them accomplish. 

We are glad to be able to tell you that 
progress in television is still going on, 
because of vital war production. Each 
contributes to the other. Today the 
television images are clearer, and even 
color is a reality. Here indeed may be 








America’s next great industry — a vital 
factor in post-war trade and employment. 

You cannot have this marvelous new 
television until peace comes. But your 
purchase of War Bonds now will speed 
that day! Your country needs your 
investment; and you will be building 
soundly for the future, when you may 
want a new car, or home, or television set. 

And when tomorrow comes, Farnsworth 
Television will be ready to bring the 
pageant of history, the splendor of art, the 
flourish and romance of life, in bright 
parade daily through your home. 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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THE RATIONING MUDDLE: 
SCARCITY AMID PLENTY 


Threat of Cold and Hunger for Millions in Postponement of Controls 


Hoarding, foreign demands 
creating acute shortages 
in meats and canned goods 


Millions of Americans are to be cold 
this winter. Other millions won’t be able 
to get the foods they usually eat. Some 
may go hungry. Still more millions are go- 
ing to feel the pinch of one shortage or 
another. 

Yet thousands of other Americans are 
to live in relative comfort. These are 
Americans who have cellars and attics 
» stocked with canned goods, with coffee, 
with smoked meats, with condensed or 
powdered milk and other things that can 
be kept. They are the hoarders. They are 
the ones now being favored under Gov- 
ernment policy. And there is little that 
| they need to worry about, for this nation 


has no Gestapo to snoop into 
family hiding places. 
The situation for nonhoarders 


now is uncomfortable. It may be- 
come alarming. 

A milk shortage is developing in 
many areas. This shortage will 
grow and may become acute. There 
already is a meat shortage. Bacon 
‘has become a luxury. Canned 
goods are disappearing so rapidly 
that the grocery trade is alarmed. 
Something is happening to fats 
that is causing them to disappear 
in the face of statistical abundance. 
Coffee is badly distributed and has 
disappeared from some _ stores. 
There is a critical shortage of fuel 
oil in the East, and that shortage 
daily becomes more acute. 

This situation is developing even 
before military demands for food 
and other supplies have reached 
their peak. It is developing before 
any important withdrawal has 
been made to fill promised de- 
liveries to North Africa. It is com- 
ing before any withdrawal even has 
been planned to care for 40,000,000 
Italians who, one of these days— 
and perhaps sooner rather than 
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later—may be looking to the United States 
for supplies. 

What has happened, briefly, is this: 

The Government, through Leon Hen- 
derson’s Office of Price Administration, has 
broken the mainspring of this country’s 
economic system—its price mechanism. 
That step was taken to prevent inflation. 
However, when price is disrupted as a 
control over the market, something must 
replace it. That something is Government- 
controlled distribution, or rationing. 

Yet Mr. Henderson, after interfering 
with free price movements, backed away 
from immediate rationing. He also backed 
away from rigid direction of, and control 
over, production in agriculture and civilian 
industry. These admittedly are difficult 
and unpopular controls. But, without 
them, the chaos in distribution now de- 
veloping is recognized by officials as in- 
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THE COFFEE CONVOY 


evitable. In large part, current troubles 
result from the fact that goods are ra- 
tioned only after surplus supplies have dis- 
appeared and a crisis is at hand. Earlier 
rationing might have avoided shortages. 

Coffee is a notable example. A short- 
age of coffee was foreseen as soon as sink- 
ing of ships increased. The War Produc- 
tion Board was late in regulating deliveries 
to roasters and wholesalers. Soon “no 
coffee” signs were posted in stores. Then 
OPA was too early in announcing ration- 
ing plans. Panic buying developed and 
customers began to line up before retail 
counters. Now there is a question whether 
supplies will be adequate to meet even the 
rationed quota of a cup a day after No- 
vember 29, although hoarders are to be 
required to disclose their stocks. 

Then there are other kinds of trouble 
that add up to serious difficulties ahead 
for the consumer; difficulties far 
greater than they might have been. 


ee Take the case of fuel oil. Here 


is an acute situation in the East. 
Any number of Government agen- 
cies are at wit’s end for a solution. 
This emergency was foreseen more 
than a year ago. Secretary of In- 
terior Ickes called attention to it 
when he tried and failed to get 
steel for a new pipe line. 

Yet few positive steps were 
taken. Little was done to promote 
delivery of fuel oil instead of gaso- 
line. Refineries, with gasoline as 
their profit producer, were neither 
induced nor ordered to concentrate 
on oil. Rationing also was late. 
Many industrial users have stocked 
up, and even today householders 
don’t know how much oil they can 
burn. Available figures indicate 
it won’t be much. 

December demand for residen- 
tial fuel oil is estimated at 540,000 
barrels a day. Daily deliveries will 
not exceed 359,000 barrels. This 
deficiency of 181,000 barrels must 
come out of inventories, and there 
are only 15,500,000 barrels in stor- 
age—scarcely enough to carry users 
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through 90 days unless consumption drops 
drastically. 

The fuel oil situation is typical of the 
whole field of civilian supply. Only last 
week WPB was called upon to formulate 
a war program to maintain a minimum but 
healthy civilian standard. And this pro- 
gram is coming just when supplies seem 
simply to have vanished. 

These shortages, furthermore, are de- 
veloping on the heels of the greatest food 
year in history. Never before have Ameri- 
cans produced such abundance, and pros- 
pects are against another bumper year in 
the near future. This is causing officials 
and private citizens alike to ask what will 
happen when supplies shrink if such con- 
fusion accompanies plenty. 

Consider meat. This production hit a 
record peak this year, but it failed to keep 
pace with uncontrolled demand. Agricul- 
ture officials announced months ago that 
meat would have to be rationed, but OPA 
hasn’t yet got around to it, and won’t until 
after the first of the year, although de- 
liveries to butchers are being curtailed. 
Now there are shortages in many areas, 
and in many stores in many cities. By 
freezing all individual butchers’ prices at 
March levels, OPA contributed to an un- 
balanced distribution. stores and 
some areas could restock with meat, while 
others, with low ceilings, could not. Mean- 
while, hoarders stripped shelves bare of 
canned and smoked meats. 

Now take milk. Last year U.S. dairy- 
men produced a record amount of 120,- 
000,000,000 pounds of milk and milk prod- 
ucts, but even this failed to meet demand. 
And next year demand is expected to in- 
crease from civilians, the military and 
lend-lease, while inmay decline. 
Reason is that farmers lost dairy hands to 
industry and the draft, and had to reduce 
their herds. Also, uncontrolled feed prices 
bumped up against controlled milk prices 
and discouraged production. 

Butter and cheese are the latest dairy 
products to become short. Only two months 
ago cheese was advocated as a “Victory 
product,” a good meat substitute. Now 
civilian supplies may have to be slashed 
by 40 per cent, and butter by 18 per cent. 
Even supplies of condensed and powdered 
milk are becoming short, and higher price 
ceilings are urged to increase production. 

A rationing program for all dairy 
products is advocated by the Department 
of Agriculture, but WPB, which decides 
what goods should be rationed, wants 
more time to study the matter. The situa- 
tion promises to get worse before improving. 

Flour is another case. Millers are 
caught between a fixed price for flour and 
rising prices for wheat. A similar “squeeze” 
occurred in pork, and sent small packers 


Some 


supplies 
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close to bankruptcy. The flour situation is 
distressing bakers, who fear a_ possible 
bread shortage, despite huge surpluses of 
wheat. Bakers also have run into short- 
ages of powdered skim milk and fats, be- 
lieved to have resulted from overbuying 
for lend-lease account. 

Scarcity in the midst of plenty has tak- 
en a new twist under war conditions. Now 
consumers have not too little, but too 
much money, and in recent months the 
prices for the things they buy have been 
frozen. As a result, buyers’ demands ex- 
pand beyond all proportion to supply. In- 
stead of anticipating those demands and 
taking steps to control them, Government 
policy has been to wait for shortages to 
develop before acting. These shortages, 
furthermore, are helped along by huge 
orders from the Army and _lend-lease, 
which might have been foreseen. 

Now, over-all supplies threaten to shrink. 
Next year farmers will have fewer workers, 
probably fewer and less efficient machines, 
and the chances are against repetition of 
this year’s excellent growing weather. Other 
civilian producers face the same outlook. 
Meanwhile the carry-over rapidly ap- 
proaches the vanishing point. 

At the same time: U.S. Government 
promises are expanding. Just as this coun- 
try once offered to arm all opponents of 
the Axis, now offers are being made to 
feed all persons rescued from Axis domina- 
tion. These assurances already have gone 
to North Africa and will expand in direct 
proportion to the progress of Allied troops. 

In short, the U.S. is undertaking to han- 


dle a postwar problem in the midst of 
fighting; to supply devastated regions 
while supplying its own and allied troops, 
That is being undertaken before the domes- 
tic supply problem has begun to be solved, 

All this explains Mr. Henderson’s pre- 
diction of severe belt-tightening to come 
for U.S. civilians. But a plan to determine 
when and where belts must be tightened 
has yet to be designed. Ever since war 
began, officials have talked of a program 
to concentrate civilian production in a 
few plants; to standardize and simplify 
products; to ration widely. But to date 
only a handful of concentration orders 
have been issued; only a few items, 
notably paper products, have been simpli- 
fied, and rationing has barely begun. 

Now: The whole problem has been 
thrown into the lap of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes, and he has 
been given little to work with. His first 
step has been to ask for information. 
Last week, for example, he asked WPB to 
give him a large-scale simplification and 
standardization program, and WPB’s Office 
of Civilian Supply to prepare a schedule of 
bedrock civilian needs. His next step may 
be the appointment of a food administra- 
tor to untangle existing knots. 

The outlook is that Government agencies 
in charge of civilian supplies must battle 
as strongly for civilian needs as Army, 
Navy, and lend-lease buyers now demand 
materials for their agencies. And civilian 
supply is handicapped—there is no well- 
ordered program, but other war programs 
are starting to move under full steam. 
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America’s Secret War: 
Our Gold as a Weapon 


Use of Dollars on Allied Fronts in Africa, China and the Pacific 


Contrast between buying 
with real money and Axis 
spreading of fake currency 


American dollars—gold and currency— 
are fighting today beside American troops 
throughout the world. A_ potent 
weapon whose importance can hardly be 
overestimated, the dollar is helping win 
the war on all fronts. 

Hitler’s marks little 
waste paper to the world at large. The 
French franc, the lira, the yen, the cur- 
rency of Axis-occupied 
hacked only by Axis arms and hopes. The 
American 
backed by four-fifths of the world’s gold 
now held by the United States; also by the 
entire resources of America plus American 
arms. 

The dollar is in eager demand in every 


secret 


mean more than 


countries are 


dollar, on the other hand, is 


quarter of the globe, a weapon Hitler and 
Tojo cannot command they 
haven’t got it. And it is being used with 
telling effect wherever the American flag 
is sent. Much of its use is secret and its 


because 


use cannot be disclosed till the war ends. 
Here and there, as in North Africa, it is 
being used openly. 

In Algeria, American gold went in with 
the troops. So did a special issue of Ameri- 
can currency. Openly, Arab tribesmen are 
paid $5 in gold for each lost American 
fier brought back to an Allied base from 
the desert; $10 when the parachute comes 
back as well. Secretly, American money is 
being used in ways known only to the high 
command. 

In the total warfare now waged against 
the Axis, gold is a fair weapon. It speaks 
a language understood by honest men and 
rogues alike, by friend and foe. 

Americans took a plentiful supply to 
Algeria. Lieut. Gen. Mark W. Clark car- 
ried $18,000 when he led a landing expedi- 
tion on the coast. The sea was rough and 
his boat capsized; the gold, weighing about 
40 pounds, sank. That didn’t matter, 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau said later 
at Washington; he considered the money 
“a good investment.” 

To the Philippines, before Japan tri- 
umphed there, American money was flown 
by plane, in bales of $250,000 to a plane. 
One such carrier met with an accident over 
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American dollars 
scattered all 
landscape. Some money that 
other planes got through paid 
smugglers to get food and sup- 
plies to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s men in Bataan. Later 
the Japanese managed to stop 
the smuggling. 

In China, 
lars were buying safe-conduct 
for supplies to the 
armies long before Pearl Har- 
bor. Corrupt, greedy and out 


Africa and 


were over the 


American dol- 


Chinese 


to make their personal for- 
tunes, Japanese generals guar- 
anteed transport through their 
lines of supplies intended for 
their enemies. What the situ- 
ation is there today is not dis- 
closed; it may have changed, 
although Japanese generals 
still are Japanese generals and 
dollars still are dollars. 

In Spain, American dollars 
were spent for art objects, giv- 
ing hard-pressed Spaniards a 
break and helping create good 
will for America. In Australia, dollars have 
brought about a veritable boom. In Eng 
land, where American forces are paid in 
dollars, the inflow of this money, freely 
spent, has helped cement the ties of friend- 
ship. In have 


Mexico, American dollars 


ushered in a period of almost unprece- 
dented prosperity. Elsewhere in Central 
and South 


the dollar is working 24+ hours a day to 


America, among our friends, 
help win the war. 

In North Africa, the sprinkle of Ameri- 
can dollars scattered by armed forces of 
the United States already has brought a 
change as great as that made by rainfall in 
the desert. Wilting morale of the native 
population has been revived; despair has 
been succeeded by hope; shopkeepers are 
gay again. The slipping French franc has 
been stabilized. Sullenness has given way 
to friendliness. 

All of which is in vivid contrast to Axis 
methods. rolling into 
France, Greece and other conquered coun- 
tries, brought their printing presses along, 
set them up and ground out bales of 


German _ troops, 


worthless “occupation marks.” With these, 


the Germans stripped stores and country- 
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... plenty of metal for a gold-plated war 


side of goods which were shipped home. 
The then had 
neither goods nor money of value. They 


despoiled inhabitants 


dared not refuse to “sell” the Germans 
what they wanted. 

In North Africa, a special issue of Amer- 
ican currency now is in circulation. It is 
honored 
everywhere—and that means in the United 


good money, eagerly souglit, 
States as well. It is the same in appear- 
ance as the familiar currency in circula- 
tion at home, except that it is two-toned 
This makes it readily distin- 
guishable from regular American currency, 
makes it difficult for Axis agents to dis- 
pose there of looted 


in color. 


American currency 
from occupied countries. 

In Hawaii, another special issue circu- 
lates. It is identical with regular American 
currency, except that Hawaii is stamped 
battle- 
grounds are opened, still other special 
issues can be provided as needed. Buried 
at Fort Knox, Ky., and at other points in 
the United States there is more than 
$22,000,000,000 in gold—a powerful secret 
weapon which all the fuehrers, duces and 
mikados in the world can’t match. 


on its face. Elsewhere, as new 
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CRACK-UP OF ITALY? 
MOVE TO SPLIT AXIS 


People Facing Choice Between Survival and Loyalty to Mussolini 


U. S.-British pressure 
to put nation out of 
the war by Christmas 


Italy is on the verge of cracking up. 
That crack-up may come by Christmas. 
If not, it should come early in the new 
year. 

These are the beliefs of high officials 
who know conditions inside the land of 
Mussolini. The beliefs stem from word 
that the Italian people are panic-stricken. 
Italy’s best troops are destroyed. Her fleet 
is bottled up. Her people are hungry, dis- 
couraged, ill-clothed, war-weary. And, on 
her doorstep in Tunisia, powerful U.S. and 
British armies are getting set to strike. 

Italians suddenly see themselves as the 
No. 1 target for mighty air forces from 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Military officials are convinced that, 
when the blow falls, Italy will crack. The 
conviction is based on the fact that there is 
so little the Italians can do to defend them- 
selves. Their war industry is inadequate. 
Their transport is overburdened. Their air 
force is no match for that it will have to 
meet. Their vast coastline is wide open. 
Their cities are open to air and sea attack. 

All this calls for a look at what is going 
on inside Italy. 

Invitation to revolt. The United States 
is making a direct invitation to the Italian 
people to avert the mass air bombings 
that will come if Italy elects to fight. 

America is calling on Italians to over- 
throw Mussolini and break away from 
Hitler. That invitation, contained in an 
address by A. A. Berle, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, is being repeated in daily 
broadcasts to the Italian people. 

That is nothing short of a gigantic at- 
tempt to foment wholesale revolt in the 
Italian Army. It is an invitation to Italy 
to come over to our side in this war. 

The move is being backed by many 
thousands of anti-Fascists of Italian blood 
in this country. Big sums of money are 
being raised among them to promote revo- 
lution in Italy. 

And, while this is going on, Allied bomb- 
ings are giving a foretaste of the blasting 
that is to come unless Italy switches sides 
quickly. 

Big stakes for Italy, for America, for 
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Germany and for the Allied cause hang on 
what happens in Italy in the weeks ahead. 
Events that may shape the whole course 
of the war are likely to turn on a few key 
situations inside that country. 

Loyalty versus survival. From the be- 
ginning, Italians had little stomach for this 
war. Italy stayed out until Mussolini 
supposed that Hitler had won. Even then, 
Mussolini tried to get Italy just far enough 
in to pick some easy territorial plums in 
France, in Greece, and in Africa. 

All this caution by the warlike Mussolini 
was due to the fact that the Italian people 
were not warlike, had no particular quarrel 
with other nations and wished most of all 
to live in peace. So Mussolini waited until 
it seemed that Britain had lost the Medi- 
terranean. It appeared that Italy, sticking 
far out into that sea, could go to war with- 
out being in danger at home from the 
British fleet. 

Now, suddenly, Italy finds herself fac- 
ing the reverse of the easy kind of war that 
Mussolini tried to fight. All at once, the 
peace-loving Italians are in the direct path 
of the American and British war machines. 

Almost overnight, Mussolini is up against 
the threat of a national calamity. Amer- 
ican troops are seizing air bases across the 
narrows of the Mediterranean at Tunisia. 
One hop of 100 miles will put the American 
fliers over Italy’s prize island of Sicily. 
Sardinia and Corsica, islands flanking Italy 
to the west, are possible goals for invasion. 
Once these three -islands are in Allied 
hands, every Italian city can be bombed 
to ruins Jeisurely. And that is not all. 

The Americans and British, converging 
on remnants of the German and Italian 
forces in Africa, are getting set to aim the 
spearhead of a land invasion into Ger- 
many, using Sicily and the long Italian 
peninsula as the bridge. The security once 
given to those extended shorelines by 
British naval reverses now has vanished. 
Powerful units of both the British and 
American fleets are in the Mediterranean. 

And, when Italy needs help most, 75,000 
of her best troops are lost or threatened 
with capture in Africa. More Italian 
divisions are being cut to pieces in Russia. 

This time of peril, while fear spreads 
through Italy, is chosen by the United 
States as the moment to begin broadcast- 
ing its invitation to the Italian Army to 


revolt. The situation confronts Mussolini 
with a first-rate crisis. He and his spokes- 
men are broadcasting their separate appeal 
to the Italians. Soldiers and people are 
asked to remain loyal. To observers, jt 
seems that Italy is being put up against 
a choice between loyalty to Mussolini and 
national safety, and, for many Italians, 
even survival. Here are reasons why it is 
that kind of choice: 

Why Italy is weak. Italy lacks the re. 
sources to put up a strong fight. Her people 
live on a narrow margin of food, and on 
imports of cotton, wool, and many other of 
the simple necessities of life. 

When it comes to the industrial sinews 
of war, Italy is poor indeed. She is short 
of all three of the great basic war ma- 
terials—coal, iron and oil. The Roman 
Empire could not have existed in a worl 
of modern war. 

Italy has to import nearly all of her 
petroleum, five-sixths of her coal, much 
of her iron ore, and more than one-third of 
her steel. The Italian family coal ration 
is down to one-sixth of actual needs. Italy 
also must import lumber, nickel and tin. 
Even much of her heavy machinery and 
machine tools have to be shipped in. 

Once a good part of the raw materials 
could be brought in by sea. But now near- 
ly all must be shipped in from Germany by 
rail. This means that Italy’s whole war 
effort depends on the few railroad arteries 
linking her to Germany. These lines are 
loaded to the limit with war freight. One 
train every five minutes over the three 
lines through Switzerland is the schedule. 

All this vital flow of war supplies fun 
nels into Italy’s few industrial centers— 
Genoa, Turin, Milan and Bologna. 

This means that Italy’s whole war ef 
fort hangs by a few threads of railroads. 
These threads can be cut by systematic 
bombing. The terminals, the bridges, the 
tunnels, the locomotives, the repair shops 
are special targets. When those arteries 
are cut, military men say Italy’s wal 
effort will weaken. If the arteries are cul 
again and again, officials say Italy will be 
helpless. Even the plan to send in more 
German divisions to help defend Italy 
then would fail. Without supplies, mor 
troops would be useless. And the Gestap0, 
sent to spy out and put down incipient I 
volt, could do nothing to offset Italy's 
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basic need to yield to the Allied forces. 

What an Italian crack-up would mean. 
Collapse of Italy, if it comes, will change 
the course of the war. An Allied army then 
will be on the soil of Europe. American 
soldiers will be standing in the passes that 
lead to France and Germany. New fronts 
can be opened where the Allies choose to 
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fight. Nearly the whole north shore of the 
Mediterranean then will be in Allied 
hands. The chance to strike at Germany 
from the south through Greece, by at- 
tempting a landing at the favored beach 
head at Solonika, would be improved. 
The partnership between Hitler and his 
strongest ally in Europe would be broken. 


A crack-up of Italy might turn out to be 
the handwriting on the wall for Hitler. 
Officials say that, when it comes, it will 
serve notice of Germany’s ultimate defeat. 
It then would spur new efforts by Britain 
and America to win a quick decision. So 
the Allies are putting on the pressure. They 
want Italy out of the war by Christmas. 
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Our Offensive In the Pacific: 
Carrying On Under Difficulties 


Gains of Our Forces, Though Outnumbered, Promise Final Victory 


Superior prowess 
of American fighters 
on sea, land and in air 


Out of the fighting, out of the argu- 
ments, out of the experience in the Pacific 
are beginning to emerge some clear con- 
clusions. Those conclusions, of great im- 
portance for their bearing on what lies 
ahead, are the ones that follow: 

1. The Pacific today is still a secondary 
warfront for the United States. It has sec- 
ond call, or at times even third call, on 
men and ships and equipment. First call 
is had by the forces fighting Hitler. Some 
officials say that second call, at least part 
of the time, goes to this country’s allies. 

2. The Japanese, in anything like a fair 
fight, are no match for the Americans, 
either in the air, on land or on the sea. 
Earlier actions had shown the American 
superiority in men and machines in the 
air and on land. The naval victory on No- 
vember 13-14-15 showed the superiority of 
American men and machines on the sea. 

3. Naval warfare is revolutionized and 
American leaders at last are accepting the 
revolution. In the new-type warfare, the 
aircraft carrier becomes the No. 1 offensive 
weapon. The battleship keeps a major 
place in the surface fleet. Night fighting 
becomes an important part of naval opera- 
tion. 

4. The days of Japan’s new empire are 
numbered. They may not prove to be as 
few as the days of Hitler’s empire. But a 
life far short of the 1,000 years talked 
about by the Japanese now seems in store. 
A prevalent view is that dividing the 1,000 
years by 500 would yield about the right 
answer. 

These four conclusions stem from ex- 
perience and from the facts of battle. That 
experience and those facts provide a better 
picture than has been available of the war 
in the Pacific. 

Point No. 1. Americans in the South 
Seas have been fighting a war on a shoe- 
string. The Marines on Guadalcanal Is- 
land went for months with inadequate 
supplies. They were low on food, low on 
gasoline, low on reserves. From the com- 
manding general to the humblest private, 
all lived on two meals a day. 

Men were in the front line for more 


than 100 days witheut relief, a record in 
American warfare. They were shelled from 
the land, pounded from the sea, bombed 
from the skies. American fliers took off and 
landed planes between shell bursts. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, carrying the 
offensive in New Guinea, has had relative- 
ly few men, and relatively small amounts 
of material. American warships in the 
whole area have not been plentiful. The 
Americans have been outnumbered by the 
Japanese in men, in airplanes, in ships. 
That leads to: 

Point No. 2. The Americans have licked 
the Japanese everywhere they have had 
the chance. In the air, the margin of vic- 
tory in combat has been about 5 to 1. On 
the land, against veterans of jungle fight- 
ing, the Americans have proved them- 
selves stronger, more skillful with weapons, 
and better, man for man, in the fight. 

On the sea, Americans have sunk 115 
Japanese warships against 40 of our war- 
ships sunk by the Japanese. The Navy has 
been caught napping twice: once at Pearl 
Harbor and again in the first naval clash 





ADMIRAL HALSEY 
“Kill Japs, kill Japs, keep on killing Japs” 


at Guadalcanal. Then the fault lay, not 
with the rank and file of officers and men, 
but with a few leaders. 

Now the Navy gradually is shaking up 
the leaders. Younger and abler men, ready 
to make bolder use of modern weapons, 
are sifting to the top. Most of the older 
commanders of submarines have been 
moved to other posts. The sifting process 
is going on among surface ship and task 
force commanders. The more aggressive 
leadership paid big returns in the latest 
naval action. Admiral William F. Halsey’s 
fleet sailed in and blasted several times its 
weight in Japanese warships. That leads to: 

Point No. 3. The men trained in air-sea 
warfare are to provide the naval leader- 
ship of the future. Admiral Halsey, who is 
being promoted from vice admiral in recog- 
nition of his victory at Guadalcanal, made 
his first record as an aircraft carrier task 
force commander. More and more naval 
airmen will be among the bold spirits rising 
to the top among the naval strategists and 
the naval fighters. That leads to: 

Point No. 4. The surface fleets of to- 
day’s navies do their close-range fighting 
at night. By day, modern naval action 
takes the form of long-range battles spear- 
headed by forces of rival aircraft. The 


surface ships do not get near enough in. 


daylight to exchange shots. But at night, 
untroubled by dive bombers or torpedo 
planes, surface fleets can close in for action 
against the enemy. 

It took two costly defeats at the hands 
of tlie Japanese—one in the Java Sea last 
spring, and the other off Guadalcanal 
August 8—to teach this lesson. But now it 
is learned. What the two American fleet 
columns did to the three Japanese col- 
umns they surprised trying to make a night 
attack November 13 was the Americans’ 
reward for learning. 

So, before the end of the first year of 
this war, the Americans have learned how 
to beat the Japanese at their own game. 
This leads to the broader meaning of what 
has been happening in the Pacific. 

The signs in the Pacific. In effect, the 
United States has been holding off Japan 
with one hand while concentrating all pos- 
sible power against Hitler. 

Japan chose the moment of greatest 
concentration of American naval, air and 
land power in the expedition to North 
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_ Africa to launch its latest attack in the 


Solomon Islands. 

In the Solomon Islands, the Japanese 
have the advantage of shorter supply lines. 
The result is that Japan is able to mass a 
bigger naval force in that area than we 
can. 

Yet the Japanese have tried three times 
to knock the Americans out of the Solo- 
mons. Their latest failure is their worst. 
The defeat caps the climax of steadily 
greater losses being inflicted on the Japa- 
nese by the fraction of our fleet that we 
could spare in the Pacific. Our score of 
sinkings of aircraft carriers now is 6 to 4; 
of battleships, 3 to 2; of cruisers, 21 to 6; 
of destroyers, 39 to 21; of submarines, 
6 to 3; and of noncombatant ships, 122 to 
12. About 1,500,000 tons of Japanese 
naval and noncombatant shipping has 
been sunk. 

Current military estimate of events in 
the Pacific attaches great importance to 
the inability of Japan to make progress 
against America in the past month when 
the American forces were so much divided. 
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This estimate is that the Japanese failure 
means Japan is losing the war. 

The New Guinea offensive. General 
MacArthur’s drive to clear the Japanese 
out of Eastern New Guinea is part and 
parcel of the general American effort in 
that area of the world. General MacArthur’s 
offensive is aimed at capture of all Japa- 
nese bases on the northeast coast of that 
huge island. 

If he succeeds, and if the Marines and 
the Navy stay in the Solomons, the Japa- 
nese will find their bases in the whole 
island chain, including the big base at 
Rabaul on New Britain Island, under at- 
tack. If that should fall, then the south 
end of Japan’s line will be dislodged. The 
retreat from her island conquests will be 
under way. 

Toward a unified command. One more 
sign of naval progress for America is the 
evidence that the ranks are being closed 
up for a united effort of all military 
services against the Japanese. In the South- 
west Pacific, Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps have been working effectively to- 


gether. General MacArthur’s bombers have 
co-operated repeatedly with the Navy in 
air and sea battles. 

And, in Washington, the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are striving for greater 
unity between the services. The members 
are Admiral William D. Leahy, the Presi- 
dent’s Chief of Staff; Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the War De- 
partment; Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States Fleet; 
and Lieut. Gen. H. H. Arnold, command- 
ing the Army Air Forces. These are the 
men who are doing the planning of Amer- 
ica’s war all over the world. They are the 
ones who work with leaders of Britain on 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff to keep the 
efforts of the two nations in step. 

The pooling of forces now is aimed at 
Hitler. Japan’s turn comes next. The prob- 
lem is to get to the Pacific phase before 
the Japanese can exploit their vast loot of 
resources for war making. Officials say 
that means hurrying along with the job 
against Hitler. The jobs are two big parts 
of the same war. 
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NATION’S NEW HEALTH PROBLEM: 
DOCTORS FOR THE HOME FRONT 


Ratio of Physicians: One for 121 Soldiers; One for 1,500 Civilians 


Proposal that Government 
allocate medical personnel 
for all wartime needs 


One of every three American doctors is 
going to war. In many an American com- 
munity, there are too few doctors to take 
care of the sick. Midwives again are in 
demand. Any large-scale epidemic would 
tax seriously the medical resources of the 
nation. No epidemic is in sight yet, but 
the Public Health Service is keeping its 
fingers crossed. 

For the nation is busier than it ever has 
been. Tired persons have less resistance to 
disease. Overcrowding tends to spread ill- 
nesses. Spring and summer, which bring 
the healthier months, were the periods in 
which the doctors were going away. Res- 
piratory diseases thrive in winter, reach 
their peak between February and March. 

The tough days are yet to come. And 
over the land, many a community is de- 
pendent for its medical services upon 
elderly men who have come out of semi- 
retirement to take up loads that were laid 
down by young men going into the Army 
and Navy. Already there are well-au- 
thenticated cases in which some of these 
have died from overwork. A man of 70 
cannot stand the day-and-night pace that 
is demanded of a physician with a big 
practice. And the field to be covered to- 
day is big. It grows larger every day. 

The over-all situation is: America had 
179,037 doctors, of all ages, races, types of 
activity and of both sexes, before it went 
to war. Omitting hospital administrators, 
those in various kinds of Government and 
private service who were not in active 
practice, and counting those over 65 as 
only one-third effective, there were 135,517. 

Of these, the armed services took 42,000 
this year. That quota has just about been 
filled. They will take another 10,000 next 
year, which will leave 83,517. They will 
have the job of looking after all of that 
part of the population which is neither 
in the armed services nor the dependents 
of fighting men. 

The Procurement and Assignment Serv- 
ice for Physicians estimates that these 
83,517 physicians will have a little better 
than 125,000,000 persons to care for. This 
figures out to about one doctor for each 


1,500 persons, a proportion which would 
not be so bad if the doctors were divided 
up in that proportion. But they are not. 
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ARMY NURSES 
««. thousands more needed 


The distribution is uneven. Before the 
war started, there was one doctor for each 
1,022 persons. As of the present, it is one 
doctor for each 1,426-plus. 

But even among the States, there were 
wide variances from this national average. 
California, which was one of the more for- 
tunate States, had one doctor for each 820 
persons before the war started. It now has 
one for each 1,131-plus. But Alabama, 
which fell into the less fortunate group, 
had one doctor for each 2,022 persons be- 
fore the war. It now has one doctor for 
each 2,831 persons. 

These State proportions are only slender 
illustrations of an even broader dispro- 
portion which exists inside the States. 
Doctors tended to concentrate in cities 
and urban communities. They were scat- 
tered thinly over the rural regions and in 
the small towns. Now many a town which 
used to have only adequate medical serv- 
ice has caught a war industry and blos- 
somed out into a small metropolis. 

One West Coast area has doubled in 
population since 1940. But the ratio of 


physicians to patients has changed from 
one per 1,000 to one per 4,000. In an East 
Coast industrial center with a population 
of 40,000, the ratio has leaped from one 
per 2,150 to one per 4,350 and the only 
doctor under 65 years of age has left the 
area. In another military zone, only two 
men under 65 are left and the ratio of 
physicians to population is now one per 
3,500. In one Southern boom town, the 
only doctor went into the armed services 
to leave the ratio zero to 6,000. 

In the Army, the ratio now stands at 
one doctor for each 121 men; in the Navy 
it is one doctor for each 154 men. 

Withdrawals of doctors from private 
practice have followed community and 
State needs only in theory. Quotas that 
were set for States in advance have been 
ignored in practice. Even less discrimina- 
tion often has been used in the com- 
munities. But the Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service will arrange to reopen the 
case of any physician whose community 
shows that he is badly needed at home. 

In one Middle Western community, 
which two years ago was a village of 500, 
there were two physicians, one under 45, 
the other almost 70. Now between 6,000 
and 7,000 persons live there. The younger 
man was not classified as essential to the 
health of the community and expects to 
be inducted. The State Procurement and 
Assignment chairman said this doctor was 
eligible for military duty. The older phy- 
sician says, if the younger doctor goes, he 
will not be able to take over the load be- 
cause of poor health. But five osteopaths 
in the same community were deferred by 
Selective Service as essential men. 

The percentage of physicians to be 
drawn from each State was worked out by 
the Procurement and Assignment Service 
on the basis of statistics gathered from 
questionnaires filled out by the doctors. 
The doctor population was matched against 
the total population of the States and 
quotas were assessed to draw less heavily 
from States that had a high population 
ratio to doctors and more heavily from 
those which had a low one. 

Such States as California, Illinois, 
Massachusetts and New York, whose doc- 
tors had flocked in large numbers to urban 
centers and had, by population figures, 
fewer persons to look after per doctor, 
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were to furnish more doctors for the armed 
services than were States like Alabama, 
Mississippi, New Mexico and South Car- 
olina. In the former States, the doctors al- 
ready had fewer patients per doctor than 
the national average. In the latter States, 
they had more patients per doctor. 

In Alabama, the Procurement and As- 
signment Service asked for 10.4 per cent 
of the State’s doctors. Twice that many 
have the 
Mississippi, 11 per cent of the doctors 
were asked for, 17 cent 
New Mexico was asked for 10.9 per cent; 


gone into armed services. In 


per have gone. 
24.5 per cent have gone. South Carolina 
was asked for 12.6; it has sent 21.4. 

But California was asked for 27.7 
cent of its doctors. It has sent 21 per cent. 
Illinois, asked for 26.4 per cent, has sup- 
plied 18.9. Massachusetts, with a quota of 
29.4 per cent, has sent 21.5 per cent. New 
York, asked for 36.5 per cent, has sup- 
plied 26.1 per cent. 

The Procurement and _ Assignment 
Service has the job of finding physicians 
to fill war needs. It has a list of physicians 
with specifications of the type of service 
they prefer, military, governmental, in- 
dustrial or private. Names were chosen by 
chance from among those within the draft 
age. State procurement boards, made up 
whether those 
chosen could be spared. The American 
Medical had to pass upon 
\their professional standing. These were 
two regular points of clearance, one in the 


per 


of physicians, decided 


Association 





AMA's DR. FISHBEIN 


SENATOR PEPPER 


national and the other in the local field. 

If approved by AMA and the State 
board decided they could be spared, the 
young doctors would be told they should 
apply for a commission at once. A follow- 
up letter would be more curt. In an ex- 
treme case, the doctors might be drafted 
as privates in the Army. 

Not until October 14 did the Procure- 
ment and Assignment Service decide that 
it was reaching its military goal and turn 
its attention to On that 
date, it wrote State chairmen directing 
their attention to the dramatic” 
function of “providing assistance to areas 
that medical 
services as a result of the war emergency.” 

It asked what communities had critical 
areas because physicians had left to join 
the armed forces, because of the establish- 
both. It 
that, so far as possible, these problems 
met at the State level, but, 
as many of them cut across State lines, 
the federal Government would help with 
money and technicians where necessary. 

A week after this letter went out, the 
War Department told recruiting boards to 
stop enlisting physicians in‘ all States ex- 
cept California, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Massachusetts, where quo- 
tas had not been met. Recruiting helped 
to account for the disproportionate di- 
vision of physicians among the States. 

Protests and the steadily widening scope 
of the problem precipitated the study by 


civilian needs. 
“less 
shortages of 


have critical 


ment of war industries, or said 


should be 
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... it helped to develop the story 
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a Senate committee, which, under the 
questioning of Senator Pepper (Dem.) , of 
Florida, has developed an assorted batch 
of testimony, with charges and counter- 
charges directed at the Procurement and 
Assignment Service, the AMA and various 
officials and agencies. 

It helped to develop the story of the 
hospital that Henry Kaiser built for his 
shipyard Workers 
treated for a monthly fee. A dispute arose 
over whether his doctors might be declared 
nonessential and drafted. At the bottom 
was the old argument over contract medi- 
cine. 

The hearings are producing more evi- 
dence of another fact of which the Public 
Health Service and other agencies dealing 


employes. would be 


with the problem are well aware: That 
there is an acute shortage of physicians 
and real suffering in some areas. 

Thomas Parran, the Surgeon General, 
says: “Nearly one-third of the nation’s 
effective physicians are in the Army or 
Navy—the young, able-bodied men for 
the most part. I confess that I find it im- 
possible to visualize how we are to oper- 
ate essential health and medical services 
for the civilian population should we have 
to meet, at the present rate, the medical 
demands for an Army of ten millions. 

“It has been suggested that the wartime 
service of every doctor and nurse in the 
United States be allocated now by the War 
Manpower Commission. Under national 
service legislation, such as has been pro- 
posed and discussed in recent weeks, this 
would be possible. The services of health 
and medical personnel could be allocated 
than at 
present, and with less hardship both to in- 
dividual communities and to physicians 
and nurses. 


more promptly and equitably 


“From the available supply of medical, 
dental and nursing personnel, it would be 
possible to earmark certain numbers for 
the armed forces and leave them in their 
present work until actually needed. Medi- 
cal and premedical students could be en- 
rolled as a special category of professional 
man power and upon completion of interne- 
ship could be allocated among the Army, 
Navy and civilian services.” 

For the shortage of nurses is little less 
acute than is that of doctors. The 55,000 
being enrolled this autumn as students 
is 20,000 more than were enrolled in 1940, 
and, to meet anticipated demands, 65,000 
will have to be enrolled next year. 

But the mandatory controls of which 
Dr. Parran speaks will not be easily ar- 
rived at. The medical profession is working 
hard to keep itself free from mandatory 
controls. It fears that any yielding of 
ground in this direction would be a step 
toward socialized medicine after the war. 
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WOMEN’S GROWING ROLE IN INDUSTRY 





Dwindling Supply of Male Workers Poses Problem for Employers 


Need of war plants 
for 5,000,000 more in 
labor force next year 


The time has come when employers 
must face the fact that women by the mil- 
lions will have to be hired to do the work 
of men if the war production machine is 
not to bog down. 

Warning signals have been raised for a 
year, but until recently there have been 
reserves of unemployed men to draw upon. 
Those reserves now have dried up, and 
the country must look to its women to 
supply the bulk of almost 5,000,000 new 
workers who will be needed next year. 

This means that employers must over- 
come prejudices against hiring women 
for tasks that they have thought only 
men could perform. It means the hiring 
of hundreds of thousands of women who 
never before have worked for wages. It 
means that one out of four housewives in 
war production areas probably will be 
holding down war jobs by the end of 1943. 
It means that, before the war is over, 
women probably will make up one-half 
of the working force that runs the ma- 
chines that turn out guns, planes, ships 
and ammunition. 

Official man-power figures show why 
this enormous influx of women workers 
will be necessary: 

By the end of 1943, more than 9,000,000 
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men will be in the armed forces if present 
goals are met. This alone will leave a4 big 
hole for employers to fill. But, in addition, 
war industries by the end of next year 
will need almost twice as many workers as 
they employed early this year. Specifically, 
the figures are these: Last spring, about 
10,000,000 workers were employed on war 
jobs; by next spring, 18,000,000 will be 
needed, and a year from then the total 
will reach 20,000,000. 

Not all of this added force of war work- 
ers will be women, for many men will 
switch from jobs in less essential indus- 
tries. But most of the workers who become 
part of the labor force for the first time 
will be women because most able-bodied 
men are employed or are in the armed 
services. 

A national registration of women this 
year to determine the number of potential 
war workers and their aptitudes is pre- 
dicted by labor leaders close to President 
Roosevelt. This much, however, already 
is known: Approximately 18,500,000 wom- 
en now are employed, of whom some 
2,500,000 are in war work. The 1940 
census showed that there were 41,000,000 
women between 18 and 65 in the United 
States. Of these, 28,000,000 were house- 
wives or were not working. Hence, there is 
an ample supply of women, when properly 
trained, to more than meet the needs of 
industry in carrying out the present arms 
production program. 





WARNING SIGNAL: One out of four housewives in war production areas probably will be in war jobs by the end of 1943 


Employers who are in the market for 
women workers are advised by Mary 
Anderson, chief of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, to follow this 
policy in hiring: 

First, take women with factory experi- 
ence who are out of jobs because of short- 
ages of materials or plant readjustments; 
second, other unemployed women who are 
registered with the United States Employ- 
ment Service; third, the more than 800,000 
girls coming from high schools and col- 
leges; fourth, and these should not be 
taken until it is absolutely necessary, 
women caring for their homes. Of the 
latter, those with small children should be 
the last to be hired. 

If the estimates of the War Manpower 
Commission are correct, however, house- 
wives by the thousands will be among the 
new women workers. Many other thov- 
sands already are employed. The estimate 
that one in every four housewives living 
near war factories will have to take war 
jobs before the end of 1943 was made by 
WMC Chairman Paul V. McNutt. 

Inroads made by women into the fac- 
tory domains of men already are impres- 
sive. Take aviation, for example. A recent 
sampling showed 1 per cent employed in 
1941, 15 per cent being employed in 1942, 
and an expected 65 per cent in 1943. Other 
industries show similar increases: electri- 
cal, 6 per cent in 1941, 9 per cent in 1942, 
expected 35 per cent in 1943; tool and die, 
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none in 1941, 2 per cent in 1942, antici- 
pated 20 per cent in 1943; machinery, none 
in 1941, 10 per cent in 1942, and an an- 
ticipated 50 per cent in 1943. These figures 
are exclusive of office workers. 

But ammunition makers are the largest 
employers of women among the war in- 
dustries. Estimates are that 200,000 wom- 
en will be working in ammunition plants 
by the end of this year and that eventu- 
ally women will be performing two-thirds 
of the work of the industry. 





Longer work week. It is not going 
to be as easy as it sounds for all employers 
to lengthen the work week of their em- 
ployes under existing labor contracts and 
under limitations imposed by the Wage- 
Hour Law. Frequently overlooked is the 
fact that overtime must be paid for all 
hours worked beyond certain limits and 
that to pay that overtime some employers 
will be compelled to increase prices of their 
products. And price increases must be ap- 
proved by Washington. 

Recent negotiations between Appalach- 
ian soft coal operators and the United 
Mine Workers brought this problem into 
the open. At the request of Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes, the Solid Fuels Co- 
ordinator, the companies and the unions 
got together to work out a plan for put- 
ting 400,000 soft coal miners on a six-day 
week. The miners now work up to a 35- 
hour, five-day week, and Secretary Ickes 
had asked for a sixth day of work so that 
the industry might turn out 600,000,000 
tons of coal next year, which would be an 
increase of 35,000,000 tons over this year. 

The miners were willing to work an 
extra day under the terms of their con- 
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tract, which calls for pay of time and one- 
half for the sixth day. The operators in- 
sisted that the ceiling price of coal must 
be raised before they could agree to pay 
the overtime. So the problem goes right 
back to Washington, where it started, and 
the longer work week hinges upon whether 
price-control authorities will consent to 
lifting of that ceiling. 

Other employers, even though they may 
not have union contracts, face the same 
stumbling block under the Wage-Hour 
Law. This requires them to pay time and 
one-half for all work over 40 hours a week. 
Large companies engaged in war work on 
a cost-plus basis can meet this added cost 
by passing it on to the Government, but 
concerns whose output has been contract- 
ed for on a fixed-price basis will not find 
it so easy to boost their cost. 





Tougher draft policy. Industry is 
likely to feel the effect of President Roose- 
velt’s move to cut down on the number of 
Government workers who have been de- 
ferred from the draft because of their jobs. 
Draft boards henceforth are expected to 
apply more rigid tests of the importance 
of a man’s job to the war effort, whether 
he works for the Government or for pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr. Roosevelt told heads of federal de- 
partments that he wanted no man deferred 
from military duty “by reason of his em- 
ployment in any federal department or 
agency, either in Washington or any other 
place.” Furthermore, he instructed those 
who had arranged deferments to cancel 
them with local draft boards. Recognizing 
that there might be a few necessary tech- 
nical men who could not be replaced by 





women or older men, Mr. Roosevelt asked 
the department heads to take up these 
cases with him so they could be passed on 
individually. 

Immediately, there was a rush of de- 
ferred Government workers to enlist or 
apply for commissions. So Mr. Roosevelt 
modified his original request by asking the 
War and Navy Secretaries to see to it 
that deferred Government workers be re- 
fused enlistment or commissions unless 
they have the approval of the heads of 
their agencies. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s decision to curtail de- 
ferments followed charges by Senator Byrd 
(Dem.), of Virginia, that the Federal 
Government was the worst offender in the 
country in the hoarding and wasting of 
man power. To support his charge, the 
Senator said that, by January 1, the Fed- 
eral Government would have 3,000,000 
civilian employes, compared with 917,760 
when the armistice was signed ending 
World War I. 

Significance to business of the Presi- 
dent’s action is this: Draft boards cannot 
very well reclassify deferred Government 
workers without reclassifying many em- 
ployes of private industry who have been 
deferred because their employers consider 
them essential. 


War Strikes 


Seven major strikes were reported in 
Washington during the week ended No- 
vember 14. They involved 7,641 workers 
and resulted in the loss of 20,535 man- 
days. The seven stoppages represented an 
increase of two from the week ended No- 
vember 7. One of the strikes, involving 
1,222 workers, began prior to the week 
ended November 14 and carried over into 
that week. 

The totals: 


5 CIO strikes. 

1 AFL strike. 

1 independent strike. 

At least 200 workers were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving ClIO Unions 


UNITED STEEL WORKERS: 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Unrtep AUTO WORKERS: 
Delco-Remy Division of General Motors 
Corp., Anderson, Ind. 
Nash-Kelvinator Co., Lansing, Mich. 
MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS: 
Smelting and Refining Co., Bingham 
Canyon, Utah. 


Involving AFL Union 
MOouULDERS: 
The Key Co., East St. Louis, IIl. 
Involving Independent Union 


Endicott Johnson Shoe Co., Johnson 
City, N. Y. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(Because James F. Byrnes holds the powerful post of Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, his views and underlying 
philosophy are most important reading for thoughtful citizens. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with his interpretation of the 
general situation, it is desirable that the public examine care- 
fully his approach to the new tasks that face him. Mr. Byrnes 
is expected to be the President’s spokesman in working out 
with Congress details of the next tax bills that are to be pre- 
sented for passage.—David Lawrence.) 


BY JAMES F. BYRNES 


Director of Economic Stabilization 


In time of war we must deal with hard realities. We have no 
time to theorize and play with words. Military men must dis- 
card their technical talk about principles of logistics, get down 
to brass tacks. They must discuss their problems in the lan- 
guage of the ordinary citizen, in terms of ships required to 
move troops, and the food and ammunition which we must 
move to battle areas in order to enable the troops to fight. 
Likewise, now that we are getting down to organizing our home 
front for the prosecution of the war, I think we should avoid, 
as far as we possibly can, theoretical terms like “inflation” and 
“stabilization”, and consider the very concrete problems which 
we have to meet... . 

Nothing has distressed me more than the suggestion that the 
great mass of American citizens will not follow a direction or 
an order or even a law of their Government unless it is en- 
forced to the last slacker. I do not believe it. The great mass 
of American citizens are all-out to win this war. They are in- 
telligent enough to know that they can win it even if a small 
minority of slackers fail to do their duty. They are not so stupid 
as to believe that they will win the war if they wait for slackers 
to turn patriots. There are few wilful slackers in America. 
There are quite a number of thoughtless slackers, and the 
quickest way to bring them into line is not to put them in jail 
but by our example to put them to shame. 

As I have said, our first and chief problem is to organize our 
civilian economy to win the war. Our second problem is to 
organize our civilian economy so that the burdens and restric- 
tions of war are equitably and democratically shared. These re- 
strictions are intended to help the average man and woman ‘and 
child to obtain more rather than less than he would otherwise 
obtain, and to help him buy what he needs at a lower price 
than he would otherwise have to pay. 

In wartime, price controls, wage controls and rationing con- 
trols are not ingenious devices to punish people and to make 
the grim business of war grimmer than it need be. They are 
measures designed to help our war effort and to reduce the 
hardships of war, particularly on the family in modest circum- 
stances. By and large, the average citizen, be he a farmer, a 
wage-earner, a business or professional man, has less to fear 
from price, wage and rationing controls than he has from their 
absence. Of course a person would be better off if he could get 
any price he wanted for the goods, commodities or labor he had 
to sell, and the Government saw to it that the price of the 
goods, commodities or labor that he had to buy, did not rise. 
But no government can do that. The cost of living cannot be 
kept down or the greatly reduced supply of civilian goods fairly 
distributed by someone waving a magic wand. The burdens of 
war can be equitably shared only if all of us, industrialist, 
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WAR-TIME CONTROLS 


farmer and worker alike, cooperate in sharing those burdens. 

Wartime controls, however carefully devised and adminis. 
tered, will bear more severely on some than on others. That is 
inevitable, just as it is inevitable that some of our soldiers will 
make the Supreme Sacrifice while others will return unharmed 
and wrapped in glory. 

But in a war for survival we must not seek individual ad- 
vantage. If we do most of us will be bound in the end to suffer 
from our own selfishness. If we are far-sighted, instead of seek- 
ing to escape the controls necessary for our own well-being, we 
should be alert that our burdens are not increased by too long 
delay in the imposition of necessary controls. I should be the 
last to favor unnecessary controls, but it is better that we draw 
in our belts a little tighter than hindsight may prove absolute. 
ly necessary, than that we should later regret our inability to 
realize how serious was the need. 

The task of keeping down the cost of living and ensuring a 
fair distribution of food, clothing and other civilian supplies is 
doubly difficult in wartime. Not only are the available civilian 
supplies enormously cut down, but the potential demand for 
those greatly reduced supplies is enormously increased. It is much 
easier for us to see and understand why there is less food, cloth- 
ing and other supplies available for home consumption, than itis 
for us to see and understand why there is such a greatly in- 
creased home demand for ordinary retail goods and services 

That is, I think, one of the major reasons why many people 
underestimate the need for further rationing and further draw- 
ing in of the belt when they are already buying fewer things and 
spending less than usual. This is particularly true of those of us 
whose taxes have increased but whose money income has not in- 
creased during the war. This, however, is not true of the nation as 
a whole. The income of the nation as a whole has enormously 
increased, even though some few of us may have less money. 

In the boom year of 1929 our consumer income was slightly 
over 81 billion dollars. This year it will rise to something over 
115 billion dollars. Next year it may exceed 125 billion dollar. 
It is estimated that 15 billion dollars of this consumer income 
will be taken away by Federal, state and local taxes paid by indi- 
viduals, including the new Federal taxes. If we save out of our it- 
comes as much as we normally do, we will not save more than 25 
billion dollars. We will then have left to spend for civilian goods 
and services 85 billion dollars. But owing to curtailment of civil- 
ian production for home consumption, goods and services avail- 
able to meet consumer demand will not exceed 70 billion dollars. 

That is only part of the picture because do what we may, some 
of the things we want and need most will be least available. If 
therefore we do not take measures to restrict our purchasing 
power and our purchasing habits, we will be trying to buy 8 
billion dollars worth of goods and services when only 70 billion 
dollars of goods and services are to be had. And if we do not 
take precautions, but simply trust to luck we will destroy not 
only our present purchasing power, but our past savings by tr 
ing to outbid one another to get goods and services that a cout 
try engaged in total war cannot produce. And if we do try © 
outbid and outsmart one another to get more than our fair shart 
of the available limited civilian supply, the average man and 
woman is going to get less, not more. 

But some people will ask why should we have this enormow 
increase in our national income? And others will ask why have 
others so much more to spend when our incomes have not gomt 
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Director of Economic Stabilization explains his approach to the problems 
of war-time restriction, declaring that burdens must be borne in a 
order that our present system of government may be preserved. 


up and our taxes have increased? The answer is that many more 
people are employed than ever before in our history. While some 
people after paying their taxes have less to spend than they 
used to have, most people after paying their taxes have more to 
spend than they used to have. 

From what I have said, it is clear that we must ration many 
more commodities. But, before a commodity is rationed, we 
must be careful to let the people know the facts upon which we 
base the decision that rationing is necessary and we must be 
careful to see that there are no conflicting statements by re- 
sponsible officials of Government as to the necessity. 

We must do more. We must syphon off the excess purchasing 
power. We can do it by taxation and by an equitably devised 
plan of compulsory savings. After the war these savings would 
be returned to the people over a period of years. They would 
then have the money to spend to create markets for peace 
products. Such a Savings Fund would provide employment. It 
might save us from a business depression. If, however, de- 
pression came, the saving would enable many to escape want 
and suffering. It would make unnecessary frantic efforts to pro- 
vide relief programs. Above all else, it would help us to win the 
war more quickly. And that should be our objective because 
the more quickly won, the more of our boys will we save. 

It will be necessary also to simplify and standardize produc- 
tion and distribution in order to make the most effective use 
of the materials and manpower that we can spare for civilians. 
We must concentrate our energies on the production of relative- 
ly few types of goods of standardized quality, design and price. 
This can be done without destroying the competitive spirit. 
Each industry must be consulted and encouraged to perfect its 
own plans. But we must do away with bigger and better frills 
and we must reduce unnecessary delivery services. 

There are some people who readily see the need for the con- 
trol of prices and wages, but do not see the advantage to the 
war effort of limiting profits on salaried incomes in the higher 
brackets. Some honestly believe that such limitations are in the 
nature of social reforms imposed under the guise of war needs. 
I disagree. Peace is peace, and war is war, and the conditions 
which make for the success or failure of business are not neces- 
sarily the same in wartime as in peacetime. Individual enter- 
prise can and is helping to win the war, but the war has made 
and destroyed businesses without a nice regard in all cases to 
the enterprise of their owners. Enterprising men, capable of 
earning the highest salaries have been drafted into the war, 
while fate, not judgment, has decreed that others remain at 
their civilian posts. When men of enterprise are fighting on the 
desert sands, men of enterprise at home should not object to 
sharing the burdens of war. 

The so-called $25,000 salary limitation actually affects only 
those having a salary in excess of $67,200. The tax on that sal- 
ary will reduce the net income to $25,000. That salary limita- 
tion in 1942 would affect only 3,000 persons. From the fury of 
the protests one would think it affected three million persons. 
Some of these persons assert that they object only because they 
fear this limitation will continue after the war. I, too, would 
object to its continuance. But the law upon which this action 
was based expires June 30, 1944. It can be continued only by 
affirmative action of the Congress. If a man fears the Congress, 
he fears the people. 

Many of the 3,000 persons affected by this limitation receive 


salaries from corporations having war contracts or corporations 
whose profits come from the inflated war incomes of the people. 
Such excessive salaries are responsible for the demands of many 
for increased wages and increased prices for commodities, which 
demands make it difficult to prevent inflation. 

Twenty-four years ago we had another war. When our Army 
came home broke and jobless and learned how their neighbors 
had profited, they angrily demanded that it should never happen 
again. Every man in public life, regardless of political affiliation, 
pledged that we would take the profits out of war. It has not 
been done. Some day another army will come marching home. 
There will be some without an arm, some without a leg and 
many without a job. In that hour I pity the man who profited 
while these men suffered. If we would preserve private enter- 
prise, if we would preserve the profit system, we must now take 
the profits out of war. 

There is a third and very important problem that we must 
bear in mind in organizing our civilian economy in war-time. 
That is the problem of the peace that follows war, the question 
of the effect of what we do during the war on our national well- 
being after the war. Do not misunderstand me. In a war for 
survival we cannot trifle with victory just to promote some de- 
sirable post-war objective. But it so happens, I think, that the 
most effective way of organizing our civilian economy to win the 
war, is not only the fairest way of organizing it to distribute 
equitably the burdens of war but is also the best way of organiz- 
ing it to enable us to return with the least hardship to the paths 
of peace. What is thus doubly desirable is doubly imperative. 

But if we allow ourselves to outbid and outsmart each other 
to get goods and services that a country engaged in total war 
cannot produce, prices will rise, wages will rise, and profits will 
rise, but we will not have more food to eat or clothing to wear or 
better houses to live in. The money we earn will buy less and 
savings of past years will be dissipated in a mad effort to get 
our fair share of the things we need in competition with those 
who happen to have more money than we have. 

If we allowed ourselves to indulge in any such folly where 
would we be when the war comes to an end? With inflated 
prices for goods and services we could not successfully compete 
in the markets of the world. For a while we might keep busy 
making up some of the most urgent and acute war shortages. 
We might even have a short-lived post-war boom, but then 
prices would begin to decline and wages would begin to fall; 
profits would begin to shrink and factories would begin to 
close. We would have unemployment and poverty. 

If anything like that happened, our people would not be ready 
to take the part which we are pledged to take to organize the 
world for peace. There could be no greater tragedy. After a 
while by drastic national action and radical social planning we 
would recover, but there would have passed the time when our 
leadership must be asserted if peace and order are to be es- 
tablished in a prostrate world. We the strongest and most pow- 
erful nation in the world must keep our own house in order. 
We must be in a position when the war is over to turn our 
energies, our productive resources to the arts of peace. We must 
show the way to a world of expanding freedom. We must show 
the way to a lasting peace. 

(The foregoing is the major portion of an address delivered 
by Mr. Byrnes last week before the New York Herald-Tribune’s 
annual forum.) 
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Under the new master plan for directing war output, 
the War Production Board has simplified the procedures 
which businessmen must follow. This simplification has 
resulted from consolidating those groups responsible for 
making production plans and those responsible for carry- 
ing the program through. Ferdinand Eberstadt, WPB 
Program Vice Chairman, is head of the merged group. 

Thus, as the Pictogram shows, overlapping and dupli- 


cating activities in WPB largely have been eliminated. 


Businessmen and WPB officials themselves will be 
obliged to consult as few other officials as possible before 
a decision is reached. The new setup, therefore, is ex- 
pected to eliminate many of the conferences and com- 
mittee meetings that hitherto had been necessary. 
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The closer-knit organization is designed to fit into the 
equally close-knit plan of regulating industrial outpt! 
through the Controlled Materials Plan. This plan, bas 
cally, isa program for rationing steel, copper and aluminul 
to industry. Hence the three industry divisions for the 
metals, as the chart indicates, will report to Emé 
Kanzler, Director General for Operations. Other indi 
try divisions also channel up to Mr. Kanzler’s offitt 

These divisions, under the new plan, are to assume! 
more important place in the WPB program. A divisit 
will be responsible, in the first instance, for estimatilf 
material needs of members of its industry, recommendif 
expansion, and, finally, controlling the distribution af 
materials allotted to the industry by the Requiremet 
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Committee, which acts as Mr. Eberstadt’s general staff. 

Each of the 36 industry divisions is to have as advisers 
a labor advisory committee, an industry advisory com- 
mittee, and representatives of the armed services and 
other Government buying agencies. Purpose of this or- 
ganization is to bring all groups directly interested in an 
industry’s output to the same table, both to plan and 
execute the program. 

Most of the industrial operations will filter through the 
five bureaus shown on the chart, but the aircraft and 
radio divisions will report directly to WPB Vice Chair- 
man Charles E. Wilson, and the rubber division will re- 
port directly to Rubber Administrator William M. Jeffers. 

Production plans will originate in these industry divi- 
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sions, but they will be adjusted in the Requirements 
Committee, which will balance demand for materials 
against the supply of critical materials reported by those 
divisions. The Program Bureau will serve as a staff to 
the Requirements Committee, gathering data on supply, 
demand and labor requirements. From these data, pro- 
duction programs will be recommended to Mr. Eberstadt. 


After these programs are adopted, they will be adminis- 
tered through Mr. Kanzler’s office, with the Distribution 
Bureau handling priorities for the Controlled Materials 
Plan and parts of the WPB program. The Facilities Bu- 
reau will plan building programs, and the Resources 
Agencies will handle programs for salvaging and collecting 
scrap, simplifying products and concentrating industry. 
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__ Whe President's Week 


Women’s Place in the War 









Mrs. Roosevelt's Report to Husband on What She Saw in England 


Preparation for a long 
conflict in Executive's 
decisions on strategy 


President Roosevelt still visualizes the 
war as a long one and is shaping his plans 
toward that end. The invasion of North 
Africa and the naval victories in the South 
Pacific were assessed carefully by him as 
“the turning point of this war.” To him, 
they signified that the long process of 
backing away from the enemy had stopped; 
the United Nations now could strike tell- 
ing blows of their own. 

That is the view which prompts a steady 
flow of new men into the armed forces, 
which put the draft of 18 and 19-year-old 
youths into the realm of actuality, which 
looks toward a steadily expanding use of 
women in war plants and working beside 
soldiers in the camps. He authorized an 
expansion of the WAACs to 150,000, even 
though it will be next July before as many 
as 56,000 of them will be trained and as- 
signed to duty. 

The part of women in the war was em- 
phasized to him by Mrs. Roosevelt, just 
returned from England, where she had 
made an intensive study of what women 
are doing there. She came back with a 
cold, and a “sense of cold,” admitting for 
the first time in her life that even her 
boundless energy had flagged under the 
reporter-killing pace she maintained. But 
she had a variety of ideas for further par- 
ticipation by U.S. women in the war effort. 

Mr. Roosevelt motored to a nearby air- 

ort to meet his wife at the completion of 
* round-trip flight across the Atlantic, 
and, to make certain that he had a chance 
to talk with her, put her down on his list 
of official callers for a luncheon engage- 
ment. Over the luncheon tray at his desk, 
Mrs. Roosevelt gave him a picture of what 
women are doing in England. 

During her stay there, she had seen 
British women busy with many types of 
military and civil activity. She came back 
with three definite convictions, which she 
outlined to the President. They were: 
More women will be needed in auxiliary 
posts of the armed forces at home and 
abroad; more women are needed in in- 
dustry and a greater variety of jobs must 
be opened to them; some type of domestic 
social service is needed to safeguard the 
welfare of children and homes affected by 
war conditions. 

Two days after Mrs. Roosevelt had 
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luncheon with the President, Philip Mur- 
ray and William Green, presidents of CIO 
and AFL, emerged from a chat with Mr. 
Roosevelt with the prediction that steps 
would be taken for a nationwide registra- 
tion of women for war work before the end 
of the year. Three days after the luncheon, 
Mr. Roosevelt ordered expansion of the 
WAACs. But the activity of women in the 
war was only one of the less controversial 





opening of a road across North Africa to 
the German enemy. 

Out of Spain, Mr. Roosevelt received 
an assurance from Generalissimo Franco 
that his country would remain neutral, 
All sorts of Axis pressure had been ap- 
plied there. 

The presidential press conference 
brought Mr. Roosevelt’s statement about 
Admiral Darlan. Mr. Roosevelt read the 
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RUBBER CHIEF JEFFERS: The problem keeps bouncing around the White House. 


phases of a tumultuous domestic scene the 
President had to deal with. 

Congress was caught by the big wind 
of a filibuster in which Southerners were 
trying to talk to death a measure that 
would do away with the poll tax in the 
voting for federal officials. The bitterness 
engendered by the debate did not promise 
smooth sailing for new legislation Mr. 
Roosevelt may want from Congress. 

Added to this tumult was the clamor 
of Westerners against extending gasoline 
rationing to all of the country. But Mr. 
Roosevelt told reporters he knew nothing 
about the filibuster and called in his rub- 
ber czar, William M. Jeffers, to examine 
anew the state of the rubber supply, which 
dictates the gasoline rationing. In spite of 
the clamor, new rationing plans were tak- 
ing shape for meat and dairy products. 

Intricate foreign problems were dumped 
upon the President’s desk in the midst of 
these domestic disturbances. Mr. Roose- 
velt disposed of an incipient political crisis 
over the dealing of American generals with 
Admiral Darlan in North Africa by saying 
the arrangement was wholly temporary, 
designed to save bloodshed and hasten the 


entire text of the statement to the report- 
ers. Prior to that, newspapermen had been 
asked not to speculate about the negotia- 
tions with Admiral Darlan, and, at the 
request of the State Department, Wendell 
Willkie had cut a reference to those nego- 
tiations out of a speech. 

The President disclosed that he had 
ordered young officers moved from the 
War and Navy departments into the field 
and that draft deferments because of occu- 
pation in Government departments were 
going to be fewer. At a second conference, 
he modified the latter statement because 
of the rush of skilled Government men— 
hard to replace—to get into the Army and 
Navy. Each case will be decided on its 
merits, he said, and this same procedure 
will be taken into industries. 

But December 7 did not appeal to the 
President as a date for a celebration. He 
issued a statement after a talk with Elmer 
Davis, the Director of the Office of War 
Information. It read: 

“Insofar as notice of December 7 by 
the President is concerned, he feels that it 
should be observed as a day of silence in 
remembrance of a great infamy.” 
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Sighted Fortress—built same 


lis young sharpshooter is lining up a 
wing jig for a Flying Fortress. * 

From where he stands (in the wing 
shop of the Boeing Seattle plant) he can 
see that the wing of the big B-17 he is 
helping to build is going to be straight 
and true. He can see that this Fortress, 
like the ones that went before it, is going 
to be very bad medicine for the Axis. 

Wing jigs are the “forms,” the giant 
tools, in which the wings are built. The 
Boeing jigs are three stories high, built 
of steel tubing. They are big enough for 
large crews to work freely on each “floor.” 
They are accurate enough to be adjusted 
to 1/1000 of an inch. 


Jigs are tools, and the Boeing jigs are 
part of the more than 20 0,000 special 
tools and machines designed by Boeing 
tool engineers, and built by Boeing tech- 
nicians, for the swift, smooth-flowing 
production of Flying Fortresses and other 
war planes. It is the combination of 
these tools, plus the men and women 
who use them, that won for Boeing the 
signal honor of being selected as the first 
aircraft manufacturer to receive the new 
Army-Navy award for efficiency. 

There are several thousand engi- 
neers now at work in the Boeing plants. 


Their know-how ranges over the whole 


field of engineering. They represent 


more than twenty-five different kinds of 
engineering skill. Whether they are de 
signing a wing for a new airplane, a 
spiral staircase for a Clipper, or a ma 
chine that will turn out parts 20—50— 
100 times faster, Boeing engineers bring 
to the job an understanding that it must 
be a better job than ever has been 
done before. 


The designing of tools and machines 
with which to build new kinds of equip- 
ment ... for war and peace . . . is only 
one of the many projects that form a 
constant part of the Boeing engineering 
schedules at Seattle and at other plants 


in the Middle West and Canada. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS “FLYING FORTRESS** AND 


STRATOLINER’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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One Night Stands may be all 
right in the theatrical profession— 
but they’re tough on your car, ac- 
cording to a recent report. The mois- 
ture which forms on a car when it 
stands out all night does more harm 
to the finish than either sun or rain. 
As in the case of Adolf Hitler, it’s 
surprising what a lot of damage a 
little drip can do! 


Cold Weather starting troubles 
can give motorists some idea of the 
problems an Army faces when Gen- 
eral Winter takes over. For this old 
boy fights for whichever side is fore- 
sighted enough to prepare for his 
coming. Such foresightedness was 
shown by Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company. ’Way back in 1927 
they built a temperature cell where 
engines could be tested in Arctic 
cold. Today this is standing the 
Country in good stead. Working 
with Wright engineers, Esso Re- 
search Laboratories developed lubri- 
cants which insure quick action at 
-60°. Where the Germans had to 
pour pre-heated oil into their engines 
to start them, our tanks and planes 
now go at the touch of the starting 
button . . . thanks in part to 15 years 
of Esso Research. 


Truck Trouble developed when 
an Iowa coal dealer delivered a load 
in a customer’s garage. Seems when 
all that weight was removed the 
springs raised the truck body so 
high it wedged under the garage 
door. All the kids in the neighbor- 
hood climbed aboard and weighted 
it down again. Bringing to mind that 
old proverb—“Share the ride and 
soil the child!” 


Lightning Never Strikes twice, 
perhaps, but once was too much for 
a Guthrie, Ill., motorist. His car was 
hit and the bolt burned off all four 
tires. Perhaps you’ve had a run-in 
with Mother Nature recently. If so, 
send your experiences to Northrop 
Clarey, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Should Civil or Military Agency 
Control All of U.S. Man Power? 


Mrs. William Keltzer 


Portland, Oreg.; President, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
answers: (by telegraph) 

Our organization has not taken a stand 
on this question. The following is my per- 
sonal reaction. 

Acknowledging that great efficiency can 
be secured under the military and that 
such direction might make certain work- 
ers appreciate more fully their responsi- 
bility to the war effort, it still seems im- 
portant that in a democratic society such 
broad powers as are involved in complete 
control of all man power should remain in 
civilian hands. 

A military centralized authority would 
likely mean some military organization 
to carry out the program. Such personnel 
is too greatly needed for combat. 


Frank Marquart 


Detroit, Mich.; Education Director, Ford 
Local No. 600, United Automobile, Air- 
craft, Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO), 

answers: 

To overcome the man-power chaos 
which exists at the present time, labor, 
management and the Government should 
join in placing the functions of procure- 
ment of industrial and man-power mo- 
bilization under a single joint control. 

It is the position of the CIO that the 
major man-power difficulties flow from 
the failure to integrate the entire produc- 
tion factors of our country. This calls for 
a national mobilization plan, involving 
complete participation of all elements in 
the population. 

In thé absence of such over-all plan- 
ning, any drastic measures designed solely 
to draft labor can only aggravate existing 
man-power confusion. 


Harry C. Bates 


Washington, D.C.; President, Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union 
of America (AFL), 


answers: 


Control of man power in factories, farms 
and other nonmilitary occupations is, and 
by right must continue to be, a civilian 
matter, just as control of men in the armed 
forces is and must remain a matter for 
military control. 

If and when it becomes necessary to 
freeze men on jobs or force them to take 
other jobs, the Army and Navy always 
excepted, we will oppose any law that 
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Problem of man-power supply for the 
armed services and the civilian economy 
is becoming increasingly serious. Recom- 
mendations to the President call for an 
over-all centralized authority with juris- 
diction over all phases of the matter. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked employers, authorities on la- 
bor and spokesmen for large organiza- 
tions the following question: 

Should the nation’s man power, 
whether for the armed services, fac- 
tories, or farms, be placed under ci- 
vilian or military control? 

Answers appear herewith. More will be 
printed next week. 











permits a civilian employer a penny’s 
profit on their labor, for that would be 
involuntary labor, prohibited by the 14th 
Amendment forever banning slavery. 


Alan V. Parker 


Niagara Falls, N.Y.; General Manager, 
General Abrasive Co., Inc., 
answers: 

I am persuaded that the Nation’s man 
power, whether for the armed services, 
factories or farms, should be placed under 
civilian control. A capable administrator 
would accord generous consideration to the 
requests of the armed services. 

Of course, the services would have com- 
plete control of the man power allocated 





—Harris & Ewing 


HARRY C. BATES 
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...ON THE PITCHING DECKS of aircraft carriers servicing crews 
for planes dash about in rubber-soled shoes. Possibly never before has surefootedness 


been such a vital factor in defense of humanity. Amidst the inferno of bursting bombs 


and their own anti-aircraft fire these men refuel and send aloft again the winged de- 


fenders of all we hold dear in America. 
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—CREWS DASH ABOUT IN RUBBER-SOLED SHOES 


Our crews on the big ships, torpedo crews boy knew in “Keds.” An athletic stand-by condition new recruits. In school gymnasi- 
on the submarines, in fact wherever feet just for twenty-five years, the younger half of ums they are helping build strong bodies 
cannot fail, the Navy has found invaluable all American men have grown up in them. and alert minds for the defense of the Amer- 
that type of rubber sole that you and your In training camps today they are helping ican way of life. 
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We cannot make Keds for civilian use today. We can build health, develop sound bodies, clear thinking. The 
Keds Sports Department is dedicated to the American boys who will be its bulwark of defense tomorrow. 
Under the direction of Coach Frank Leahy, it is publishing a series of free official Sports Bulletins which are 
available to youngsters through local Keds dealers, or by writing direct to Frank Leaby at the address below. 


Keds sPORTS DEPARTMENT, 1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Yi: it’s Jack’s first—a boy. And after 
Jack had got over the shock of 
being a father, he began to plan, as all 
of them do. 

“What d’you think, Doc,” he said, 
‘suppose he’ll make a doctor?” 

“Could be,” I said. “Though I’d wait 
till he got some hair and teeth before I 
decided for sure.” 

But shucks! Jack wasn’t listening. By 
the time I left he’d had the kid governor 
—he’s probably president by now! 

President? Maybe. No telling what 
little Johnnie’ll be when he grows up. 
But whatever it is, we’re sure going to 
be needing men like him! There’ll be 
jobs to do, designing and building 
things for the future. Things like televi- 
sion, and air conditioning, and plastics, 
and what’!] come after them. 

This war is changing lots of things. 
We're just beginning to realize how 
big a job we've got ahead. But if the 
war’s already showed us anything it’s 
that we couldn’t begin to win if there 
hadn’t been men with courage and 
vision to build factories and organiza- 





tions big enough to make weapons and 
equipment our boys in the Army and 
Navy need. 

And it’s showed us that if the factories 
can pour out war stuff the way they’re 
doing today, afterwards they can turn 
out just as much to make peacetime 
living better. 

So it’s up to us to see that Johnnie 
has his chance, too, The chance to use 
all his initiative, and gumption to 
produce something worth while. To 
give to the world as much as he gets. 
There’s some satisfaction in a job like 
that! And that’s the kind of a future 
I wish for little Johnnie Higgins! 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


* * * 


Tue votume of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great, that we can tell 
you little about it now. When it can be told 
completely, we believe that the story of in- 
dustry’ s developments during the war years 
will make one of the most fascinating chap- 
ters in the history of industrial progress. 


GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 


952-386M 
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to them for training supply and comby 
service. A civilian administrator wo 
be better qualified to care for the neg, 
of farms and war industry than woul, 
military man. 

We must necessarily provide men for, 
large Army, but to do so at the expen 
of industrial and farm war productig 
would be asinine. A competent civilig 
can better measure the relative needs ¢ 
the elements seeking man power than cy 
a military man. 


1. J. Harvey, Jr., 
New York City; President, The Flintko 
Co., Inc., 
answers: 
My reply is, joint civilian and military 
control. 


George F. Zook 
Washington, D.C.; President, America 
Council on Education; Member, Presiden 
Advisory Committee on Education, 199, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, 1933.%4 
Former President, University of Akron, 


answers: 


It seems very clear to me that the w 
tion’s man power should be _ organizd 
under one direction which should be civi- 










—Harris & Ewits 


GEORGE F. ZOOK 


ian in character. On the other hand, theq 
should be ample opportunity under ti 
organization to correlate the military 
civilian needs of the country in the 
effort. 

It is particularly important that pla 
for the training of specialized and pri 
sional personnel needed in the military # 
civilian services should be developed ! 
mediately on the basis of critical survés 
Otherwise we may find ourselves in #4 
need of trained man power which cal™ 
made available only after fairly 
preparation of individuals for such “ 
cal responsibilities. 
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There’s no bottom to the appetite of war. To 
help feed it the Great Northern Railway is trans- 
porting millions of tons from America’s Zone 
of Plenty—iron ore and dairy products from 
Minnesota; grain and potatoes from the Dakotas; 
copper, oil, cattle, sheep and wool from Montana; 
lumber, grain, fish and fruit from Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California. For example: this 
year Great Northern will haul enough iron ore 
from Minnesota’s Mesabi Range to load a single 
train 2000 miles long—an all-time record. 


All this in addition to the movement of war 
materiel, fighting men and war workers. 


ictory 


Great Northern was in 1A shape when war 
came — fit and ready for service with heavy rails, 
well-ballasted roadbed, automatic block signals, 
freight and passenger cars of all types, and motive 
power designed for each specific job— diesel, 
electric, coal and oil-burning steam locomotives. 


Moreover, this railway is a short, straight, low- 
altitude route between the middle west and 
Pacific ports—gateways to Alaska, Hawaii, 
Australia, China and all the embattled Orient. 
Recognized by shippers and travelers as a de- 
pendable railway, Great Northern now is serving 
the nation as a vital transportation artery. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC, 
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OF THE FAMILY AT 


ToyLAND is open today at your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store! And what an 
exciting array of toys for children of all ages— 


trains and planes, dolls and games, paint sets and 


“@ 


musical instruments, kiddie cars and ice skates— 


ar, 
i i's 


B 


high quality merchandise by such famous 
manufacturers as Lionel, Marx, Holgate, Fisher- 


Price, Wyandotte, Ideal and A. C. Gilbert. 


Bring the children to see this fascinating 
display. And take this opportunity to do your own 
Christmas shopping leisurely and economically. 
At Firestone you will find home electrical 
appliances, housewares, dinnerware, glassware, 
luggage, recreation equipment, electric shavers, 
bridge tables, automotive accessories, radios, 
albums of Philharmonic records and hundreds of 
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EVERY MEMBER 


Firestone 


other delightful and practical gifts for every 
member of the family. 


But don’t delay! Stocks of many items are 


limited. Note the wide variety of gift suggestions 
shown on these pages—then see your nearby 


Firestone Dealer or Firestone Store today. 


For your copy of the new Firestone Christmas Gift Catalog 
write The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


YOUR CAR IS A VITAL PART OF AMERICA’S 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


KEEP IT OPERATING 
EFFICIENTLY AND ECONOMICALLY 


© grax LINING 
4 YZ 
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Equip your car with Firestone Polonium When you receive a 
Spark Plugs for quicker starting and greater rationing certificate, buy 
gasoline mileage; Firestone Brake Lining Firestone Tires and Firestone 
for safer, smoother stops, and a Firestone Life Protector Tubes for 
Battery for longer, more dependable service. extra mileage and safety. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over N. B.C. 


Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 





Only the final assembly of 
Uncle Sam’s bombers and fighters occurs at 


the aircraft plants, for these planes actually - 


have their genesis in the nation’s mines. From 
these mines come the aluminum, copper, 
zinc, iron and other metals so essential for the 
production of aircraft. 

In iron ore and all kinds of non-ferrous 
metal mines, Cleveland Rock Drills have 
been doing an outstanding job for over 30 
years. They speed drilling, save compressed 


WAR 


024 Drifter at work in a Colorado tungsten mine 


air and keep maintenance costs at a minimum. 

The Cleveland line for mining includes 
sinkers, drifters, stopers and jumbo drill rigs. 
For construction work there are sinkers, pav- 
ing breakers, clay diggers, tampers and wagon 
drills. Also a complete line of accessories. 

The thorough dependability of Cleveland 
Rock Drills can be of great help to anyone en- 
gaged in mining or construction work. Write us 
about your problem; an experienced Cleveland 
engineer will advise you without obligation. 


BONDS 
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Federal Bureaus 
Overmanned? 
Views of Editors 


A charge by Senator Byrd (Dem.), of 
Virginia, that the Federal Government is 
“the chief offender in the waste and hoard- 
ing of man power” evokes from the com- 
menting press demands for more efficiency 
and economy in Washington. Many editors 
contend it is the duty of the Government 
to practice the same economy of man 
power that it preaches to private industry. 

Some newspapers, however, question the 
pertinency of Senator Byrd’s observation 
that there are three times as many federal 
employes today as there were on Armistice 
Day, 1918, contending our present war 
effort is on so much larger a scale that no 
comparison can be made. 

“If the Senator will put his ear to the 
ground,” suggests the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant (Rep.) , “he will have no difficulty 
in hearing a fervent ‘Amen!’ to the efforts 
he and other members of his Committee 
are making to save man power at Wash- 
ington and release more of the taxpayers’ 
money for necessary purposes of war.” 

“The Senator deserves the thanks of all 
patriotic Americans for his exposure of 
the vast, inexcusable expansion of federal 


bureaucracy,” says the Chicago Daily 
Tribune (Ind.). 
The Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union 


(Ind.) declares: “This job of helping to 
win the war by working in federal offices 
at Washington or elsewhere is being great- 
ly overdone,” while the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph (Dem.) suggests: “At least a 
million federal employes could be diverted 
to other jobs which could contribute more 
to the war effort.” 

Similarly, the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald 
Journal (Ind.) argues that “the multi- 
plicity of employes in Washington is a 
hindrance in getting things done,” and 
asks: “Why should we have three times as 
many civilian employes today as we had 
on Armistice Day, 1918?” 

However, the Worcester (Mass.) Eve- 
ning Gazette (Ind. Rep.) maintains that 
comparisons with conditions of the first 
World War are not “altogether perti- 
nent,” declaring: “Our armed forces, our 
armaments, our aid to allies and our do- 
mestic mobilization are all on a larger 
scale than in 1918.” Even so, the Gazette 
says, “A housecleaning is in order now.” 

The issue raised by Senator Byrd “ goes 
beyond Government extravagance,” in the 
opinion of the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) , which adds: “It is not primarily a 
question of the money being spent; it is 
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Crawford in Newark Evening News 
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SOME OF OUR SHORTSIGHTED BRETHREN 


primarily a question of inefficiency and 
waste of man power at a time when man 
power is precious.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.) 
contends that the question of Govern- 
ment personnel is a part of the larger 
problem of man power and should be 
studied in relation to other man-power 
requirements. However, it says, “it should 
be possible to shift, on executive order, 
employes of one agency, which is over- 
manned, to a war work agency which is 
in need of man power.” 

The “mushroom” growth of Govern- 
ment personnel is attributed to the ex- 
panding functions of Government by the 


Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 
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Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.), which notes 
that there were but 30 Government agen- 
cies in 1918, as opposed to 81 at present. 
“Unnecessary jobs and unnecessary job- 
holders are to be eliminated,” says the 
Sun, “if the Government is to practice the 
man-power economies it is rightly preach- 
ing to managers of private industry.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
agrees with this viewpoint, and argues: “If 
the Government is unwilling or unable to 
see to it that federal workers are placed 
where they will be most useful, then the 
Government has no business demanding— 
as it has demanded—that private em- 
ployers stop hoarding labor.” 


Burck in Chicago Times 
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Collaboration of laboratory 
and factory in developing 
discoveries of science 


Today’s armament factories are casting 
the shadows of tomorrow’s new industrial 
era. Industries now turning out weapons 
of war are pioneering the patterns of bet- 
ter industries for peace. 

Spurred by the urgencies and scarcities 
of war, industries everywhere are hurry- 
ing to put into action ideas for new ma- 
terials, machines and products. Innova- 
tions that require years for acceptance in 
the slower times of peace now are being 
put into practice within months. The re- 
sults are evident in a larger, more power- 
ful, more efficient and far more complex 
national industrial machine. 

Businessmen are trying hard to drama- 
tize its wonders, so all can see and under- 
stand. Here is a condensed preview of what 
they see for industry when peace returns; 
a hint of the products they will make for 
everyday use when they are free to work 
on peacetime goods again. 





—Wide World 
RESEARCHER 
The laboratory challenges ... 
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(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor- 


respondence—a special report on the battle of pro- 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro- 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won.) 


NEW ERA FOR INDUSTRY: 
A POSTWAR PREVIEW 


Promise of More Efficient Materials, Machines and Products 


In materials. Take a look at what has 
happened in the field of basic materials. 

New metals: Giants have been created 
to challenge the dominance of steel. By the 
end of 1943, industry will be able to call 
on capacity for 2,100,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum per year—seven times the 1939 
output and enough to duplicate in this 
light, bright metal three times the number 
of all railroad passenger cars now rolling 
in the U.S. And the railroads have indi- 
cated they will use a good slice of that 
new aluminum supply. So will automobiles 
of the future contain many times as much 
aluminum as they did in 1941, when the 
new models used an average of only seven 
pounds apiece. Construction people are 
fascinated by the possibilities of alumi- 
num, which even before the war was show- 
ing up in buildings and bridges. Furni- 
ture offers another big possible use. 

But advances in steel alloys have paced 
the development of the newer light met- 
als. Result is that they also will compete 
for use in the wide market of industrial 
machines and structures where lightness 
and strength are prerequisites. Already 
there is a stainless steel plane in use, 
and backers of alloy steels say that, the 
larger planes grow, the wider the use for 
alloys because of their great strength, 
which is superior to all other substances. 

Magnesium, wartime companion of 
aluminum in expansion, potentially is 
one of its biggest peacetime competitors. 
Magnesium is one-third lighter than 
aluminum, is bright and strong. So far its 
most promising use appears to be in air- 
plane engines. More than 200 pounds, on 
the average, goes into every fighter plane 
produced today. Engineers -are looking 
for its utilization in automobile engines 
after the war, making cars and trucks 
far more efficient weight carriers. What- 
ever its eventual uses, there will be 
plenty of it: 627,500,000 pounds a year, 
or 500 times the 1939 output. 

New woods: These will offer the busi- 
nessman and home builder of the future 
a wide variety of cheaper, serviceable 
materials. Wood converted to new forms 
is serving the public in hundreds of 
different ways. 

Laminated wood, made by gluing 
pieces of wood together with their grains 


parallel, resists insects, fire and decay, is 
making headway structural ma- 
terial here after years of widespread use 
in Europe. 

Next is plywood, made by sandwiching 
sheets of wood together. Bonded with 
resins, plywood can be molded into al- 
most any shape, is building up a wide 
use in aircraft. 

Compregnated wood, or “wood iron,” 
has a permanent gloss like polished mar- 
ble, is excellent for plane propellers and 
structural spars. Possible peacetime uses: 
Hard, resilient tile flooring; building fur- 
nishings that can’t be damaged by ciga- 
rettes or alcohol. 

But wood’s greatest possibilities stem 
from the fact that it is 80 per cent 
cellulose—the base of many plastics, 
which themselves seem headed for limit- 
less expansion. 

Plastics: These point the way to over- 
coming dependence on minerals, which 
some day will run out. Already public 
notice is being drawn to the alarming de- 
pletion of our petroleum and iron re- 
serves. As the wealth buried in the earth 
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How to get increased output from machine 
tools 


How to conserve critically scarce tool steels 


Are any of your production 


problems included here? 


The proper Gulf product 


may be the answer 


en 
Pk 
GULF CUTTING OILS combine the best pos- 
sible lubrication and effective cooling— 
increased production and lengthened tool 


life in many cases are truly remarkable 





How to avoid production delays caused by 
breakdowns and mechanical troubles 


GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS provide an 
extra margin of protection against exces- 
sive wear—help keep machines up to 
maximum production 





How to obtain required physical properties 
in steels of lower alloy content. 





GULF SUPER-QUENCH has dual quenching 
power — in many instances achieves 
results unobtainable with ordinary 
quenching oils 








F you have a problem in any way connected with the 

use of a petroleum product, Gulf is well prepared to 
give you effective help in finding the answer. For the 
Gulf organization combines petroleum manufacturing 
knowledge and skill with broad practical experience in 
the varied production and maintenance problems of 
industry. 

Call in a Gulf service engineer today and get the bene- 
fit of his helpful counsel. His recommendations may 


enable you to improve production — both in quality 





ecm 





and quantity — and reduce manufacturing costs. 

The services of a Gulf engineer—and the Gulf line 
of quality petroleum products — are available to you 
through more than 1200 warehouses located in 30 states 
from Maine to New Mexico. Write or phone your near- 
est Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CALL IN A GULF SERVICE 
ENGINEER TO HELP 
STEP UP PRODUCTION — 


LUBRICATION 




















HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


IDEAS 


.-. that are helping to solve 
wartime accounting problems 








Eliminate any unnecessary checking or proving; 
eliminate superfluous information on reports, as 
well as reports that are no longer essential. 

























Obtain as a by-product of regular routines such 
vital reports as Labor Distribution by Accounts, 
Materials Used, Taxes Collected from Employees, 
War Bond Purchases by Employees. 


Combine or redesign forms so that related records 
—such as pay check, voucher, earnings record and 
payroll—can be posted together in one operation. 


Keep machines busy by relieving skilled operators 
of pre-listing, stuffing, heading accounts and 
other non-posting duties, and by scheduling relief 
operators for lunch hours, rest periods, etc. 


Make sure that operators are taking full advantage 
of figuring short-cuts, and that they are using 
all the time-saving features of their machines. 


Locate and eliminate causes of bottlenecks or idle 
machine minutes by rearranging machines, duties 
or the flow of work to the machines. 


Keep machines in the best possible condition 
through regular inspection, cleaning, lubrication 
and adjustment by Burroughs service men. 


Burroughs’ technical knowledge of 
machines, applications and pro- 
cedures can be of great help to 
you in meeting today’s accounting 
problems with your present equip- 
ment. Call your local Burroughs 
office, or write direct to— 
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disappears, industries are turning to th 
chemist to show them the way out. He js 
doing it, by extracting mineral substi. 
tutes and successors from our inexhang. 
ible vegetable resources. Plastics and syn. 
thetics are his handiwork. 

Plastics defy definition. They are &. 
rived from organic matter like casein jp 
milk, cellulose in cotton and wood; » 
from once-alive vegetable and animal mat. 
ter like coal and coal tar chemicals, o 
closely related petroleum and its many 
derivatives. Most of the plastics in us 
today can be traced back to coal, p 
troleum, wood and cotton. There seems tp 
be no end to their uses, and their chara. 
teristics are as difficult to catalogue. 

Look at the list of plastic substances 
industry had at hand as early as the sum. 
mer of 1940. There were plastics thin a 
tissue, fine as silk, tough enough to help 
stop bullets, lighter than wood, trans. 
parent as crystal. Some would stretch like 
rubber; others could be sprayed like paint; 
a few would outwear steel. 

Here are some of the established plastics, 
coupled with typical uses: Nitrocellulose- 
lacquers, finishes, film: phenolic—electrical 
equipment, automobile working _ parts, 
jewelry, radio cabinets; acrylic—trans. 
parent, nonshattering curved forms fe 
cockpits and gun turrents of planes, warp- 
less dentures, contact lenses; urea—colored 
buttons, tableware, translucent light globes 
vinyls—safety glass, adhesives, inks, rub 
bery transparencies for suspenders, belts, 
garters, raincoats, and solid molded items 
like combs, compact cases, etc. These 
plastics, and hundreds of other varieties, 
are known by catchy trade names, like 
Lucite, Saran, Bakelite, Plexiglass, etc. 

All the synthetic rubbers are plastics of 
one kind or another, and the program to 
turn out 877,000 tons in 1944 will result i 
new kinds of tires, of all types of rubbe 
products. There will be chemical rubbers 
tailor-made for every purpose and fa 
better for some purposes than the naturd 
product. The technology of plastics is » 
new that even the chemists are at a loss to 
forecast its future in any detail. Certainly 
all the known plastics will be far im 
proved. Take glass, for example. It is th 
oldest plastic of all. But there is a sub 
stitute now for glass that is much bette 
than the glass we know; it will not glar 
or reflect; will not fog on a damp day; # 
flexible and crystal clear; will pass light 
in one direction and not in another; is 
good insulator, yet allows the beneficidl 
rays of sunlight to come through. 

Horizons are wide on the potential use 
of such products. And it’s hard to set 4 
limit on their implications. Farm chem 
urgy, the wedding of chemistry and th 
farm, has passed from the realm of fantasy 
to reality. Many important chemical rat 
materials already are drawn from the farm 
Cotton cellulose for rayons is one; butylett 
glycol, source of butadiene used in syt 
thetic rubber, is another. 

In machines. Down the miles of asset 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“i ...direcling arm of combat 


ics of This battle drawing was prepared with 





the aid of Army and Navy authorities, 


N modern battle, our fighting units may be many miles 
bers wait apart. Yet every unit, every movement, is closely knit into 


1 fa . ‘ the whole scheme of combat —through communications. 
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for 60 years manufacturer for the Bell System. 


Here are some examples of communications in action. 


I Field H.Q. guides the action through 
field telephones, teletypewriters, 
switchboards,wire,cable,radio. Back of 
it is G. H. Q., directing the larger strat- 
egy ... also through electrical commu- 
nications. The Signal Corps supplies 
and maintains all of this equipment. 


2 Air commander radios his squad- 
ron to bomb enemy beyond river. 

3B On these transports, the command 
rings out over battle announcing sys- 
tem, “Away landing force!” 


4 Swift PT boats get orders flashed 


by radio to torpedo enemy cruiser, 


5 From observation post goes the tele- 
phone message to artillery, “Last of 
enemy tanks about to withdraw across 
bridge ...” 


G Artillery officer telephones in 
reply, “Battery will lay a 5 minute 
concentration on bridge.” 


7 Tanks, followed by troops in per- 
sonnel carriers, speed toward right on 
a wide end-run to flank the enemy. 
They get their orders and keep in con- 
tact—by radio. 


Western Electric 


ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS 





















Probably it was an accident. Perhaps 
there was a vine tangled around a 


fallen tree . . . a half-savage human 
whose child-like mind contained the 
first faint glow of scientific curiosity 

. and the principle of the pulley 
became a new discovery. A magic 
hand, indeed—pulling as hard on the 
anchored end of the line as a man did 
on the other—to move the load with 
half the effort. 

How many times has that simple 
principle enabled man to do the other- 
wise impossible! Today, we have 
multiplied the pulley into a block-and- 
tackle to help engines lift enormous 
weights. These engines need other 
help, too: clutches to permit them to 
get a running start on their loads, to 
permit interpolation of gears, to per- 
mit control of the engine’s power. 

The designing and building of in- 







Twin Dise Tractor Clutches withstand 
the punishment of hard service under 
trying conditions of load, heat and pene- 
trating dust — another example of suc- . 
cessful building for the job to be done. ¥ 


Tractor 


DOES HALF 
THE WORK 


dustrial clutches for every purpose is 
—and has been, for 24 years—the 
specialized business of Twin Disc 
Clutch Company. Whether it be a 
small, rapid-action machine tool clutch, 
or a husky power take-off for an 800 
HP monster, the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company builds it better (and usually 
cheaper) because the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company has concentrated its 
energies to develop, design and manu- 
facture in this single field. 

If you build a machine in which 
driving and driven units must be con- 
trollably connected, you will be wise 
to ask how Twin Disc engineers can 
help you. Immediate production is 
subject to war demands, but plans for 
tomorrow can be made today—and we 
are ready to help you make them. 
Twin Disc CLuTcH CoMPANY, 
1402 Racine Street, Racine, Wisc. 


rw ip bisc 
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bly lines stretching all over the country 
stand literally thousands of new maching 
the tools that make materials into prod. 
ucts, which are going to force changes jp 
the make-up of peacetime industry, Py 
one thing, the new machines are faster an 
more numerous in factories of today. An 
that means greater production at lowe 
unit cost. For another thing, military d 
mands for precision have stimulated in. 
provements in machine-tool design. The 
results are showing up on the battle line; 
today, in guns and tanks and planes and 
ships that work better than those of the 
enemy. They will show up tomorrow i 
better refrigerators and radios and watches 
and all the ordinary household and office 
gadgets. 

Spectacular advances are apparent to 
in other fields of equipment that will be 
available for industry to use. Radio is a 
outstanding example. Probably no other 
industry has gone so far so fast. Television, 
just ready to hit practical usage when th 
war broke out, will be in widespread de 
mand after the war. Electronics offer ner 
working conditions, controls and methods 
Factories already apply them in hundreds 
of ways. The X-ray is a common checking 
device; atmosphere is cleansed, controlled, 
heated or chilled with high electrostatic 
fields. 

In fuels. Then there are the new fuek 
Developed to meet the necessities of war 
they open up opportunities to revolutioniz 
the transportation industries. Aviation 
gasoline, 100 octane, speeds planes 20 pe 
cent faster than gasoline of 91 octane 
And the nation will have at hand a supply 
far in excess of 120,000 barrels a day (il 
was 40,000 barrels in September, 1941) 
when the war is won. 

But 100 octane, the ultimate in ful 
perfection a few years ago, already is ob 
solete in the laboratory. On the way ar 
gasolines with estimated ratings as high « 
150 octane. Petroleum chemists talk of: 
wholly new fuel superior to gasoline. 

When these new fuels are poured inti 
the redesigned engines of the next ner 
automobiles, the motorist may get il 
miles per gallon or better. Sealed cooling 
systems built into cars may do away with 
the bother of adding water to the radiator 
Cars will be lighter, made of plastics ani 
the new light metals; their power output 
may be doubled, trebled, even quadrupled 

Recent improvements in Diesel engines 
and fuels are potentially of great impor 
tance to the farmer and businessman inter 
ested in cheap motor transportation. Al 
ready the Navy is getting increased spel 
and range out of lighter ships powert 
with a revolutionary type of pancalt 
Diesel engine. 

These highlights indicate the change 
that are working in the make-up of @ 
dustries. New tools and materials will # 
up new competitions, open up new ma 
kets. They offer wider opportunities 
industry, the chance for easier living ® 
individuals. 
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NOTE THE FEATURES 


The Mercoid mercury switch. Im 





munc to dust, dirt and corrosion—a 
| distinctive and exclusive feature in 
all Mercoid Controls. It provides an 
electrical contact designed for mil- 


lions of perfect operations. 








A Bourdon tube clement actuates 
the switch. (Located back of cover, 
not visible on this photograph.) Long 
established as a dependable power 
element. A wide range of types to 


fit the service for which’ required 








Don’t overlook this one. The outside 
double adjustment. Simple to set at 
desired operating points. Direct read- 
ing of setting eliminates calculations 


—an important factor considering the 








newly trained workers in all plants 













‘Industry’ s First Choice for accu- 
racy and dependableness in tem- 


perature or pressure controls 
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The Mercoid DA Control has attained universal use 
throughout industry. 

Adaptable as it is to a wide range of applications and 
available in a variety of types, it is immediately con- 
sidered wherever accurate control of pressure and tem- 
perature is necessary. 

Many years of experience and engineering develop- 
ment are built into the Mercoid DA Control. It has 
become and will continue to be a symbol of instru- 
ment dependability. 


ive 
n 
% Zé NEW CATALOG IS IN PROCESS OF COMPLETION. YOUR REQUEST 
“Se, M F re ( e) > FOR A COPY NOW WILL RECEIVE FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION * 4229 BELMONT AVE. * CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SUCCESS OF HEMISPHERE POLICY 


Economic Aid to Good Neighbors Dispelling Onetime Distrust of U. S. 


How American funds 
are being used to 
provide food and jobs 


U.S. stock in the Hemisphere is rising 
as a result of the North African campaign 
and successes in the Solomons. Any doubts 
of American capacity to wage war suc- 
cessfully on two fronts is vanishing. Con- 
gratulatory telegrams were sent to Wash- 
ington from most Hemisphere capitals, and 
Argentina, for the first time, took action 
against Axis agents and propagandists. 

Good Neighbor. The Administration’s 
Good Neighbor policy also is beginning to 
bear fruit. The emergence of the United 
States as a world military power fortun- 
ately is causing little fear in the Hemi- 
sphere. A coincidence enabled Washington 
to emphasize this country’s essential inter- 
national friendliness. 

The North African campaign came al- 
most on the seventh anniversary of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, and speeches 
by President Roosevelt, President Quezon 
of the Philippines and President Camacho 
of Mexico made capital of the fact that 
freedom, not subjugation, is the corner- 
stone of U.S. policy. 

Basic economic policy also promises 
gains to Latin America. Loss of Euro- 
pean markets as a result of war has 
been offset by huge U.S. purchases of 
strategic materials, such as copper from 
Chile, tin from Bolivia, wool from the 
Argentine. In addition, the United States 
is building up stock piles of such dis- 
located products as coffee and cotton in- 
side Latin America, thereby extending 
financial aid to producers. 

Washington also is fostering an indus- 
trial conversion policy that promises both 
long and short-term benefits to Latin 
America. 

Short-term benefits result from projects 
now going forward which provide relief 
from trade shocks. They include a $4,000,- 
000 food-growing venture in Northern 
Brazil; another in Costa Rica to supply 
the Canal Zone; a Honduran road project 
that gives employment to jobless banana 
plantation workers. El Oro province in 
Ecuador, devastated by the recent war 
with Peru, is being reconstructed. 

Long-term benefits are expected from 
encouragement of divergent industries. 
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AMBASSADOR MESSERSMITH 
. his stock was rolling 


Colombia, Peru and other countries, for 
example, are building their own tire man- 
ufacturing plants; Chile is importing two 
dismantled U.S. cement factories for local 
production; Central American plantations 
are being diverted from banana culture to 
abaca, hemp and other fibers; Brazil’s de- 
pendence on coffee is yielding to develop- 
ment of vegetable oils, nuts and metals. 
Hemisphere rubber production may 
have doubtful permanent value, but im- 
mediate employment is being provided 
from Central America to Ecuador. Fur- 
thermore, wild rubber yields are exceed- 
ing expectations and rubber is being 
transported by air to U.S. factories. Total 
Hemisphere imports, however, cannot be 
more than a fraction of U.S. requirements. 


Mexico. Final agreement between 
Mexico and the United States to rehabili- 
tate the run-down Mexican national rail- 
way system marks another step in the 
closer linking of the two countries. The 
agreement was signed in Mexico City by 
Foreign Minister Padilla and U.S. Am- 
bassador George S. Messersmith. 

Under the agreement, the United States 
promises to recondition roadbeds, repair 
rails and equipment at its own expense and 
supply free technical assistance. Oliver 


Stevens, former Missouri Pacific executive, 
will head a technical mission. Mexico will 
buy more rolling stock and contribute a 
share of materials. 

Immediate purpose of the agreement is 
to provide overland transportation for 
strategic materials from- both Mexico and 
Central America. The Mexican railways 
already have completed the Suchiate 
bridge on the Mexican-Guatemalan border, 
which improves the land route to the 
Panama Canal. Thus the United States 
may get coffee and bananas by rail, as 
well as metals, fibers, guayule rubber and 
vegetables from Mexico. 

The U.S. contribution will be made by 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs, which 
has been active in arranging the railway 
agreement. 


Puerto Rico. Island politics are enter- 
ing into the distressed food situation in 
Puerto Rico. Senators Chavez (Dem.), of 
New Mexico, and Brewster (Rep.), of 
Maine, are pressing for an investigation of 
island conditions, and the House Agricul- 
ture Committee has before it a $15,000,000 
relief bill, the money to be spent, however, 
only after Governor Rexford G. Tugwell 
leaves office. 

Behind these maneuvers are Puerto 
Rican differences over Governor Tugwell’s 
basic program for reconstruction. Heart of 
this program is a land resettlement project 
aimed at breaking up huge corporate sugar 
holdings; placing sugar cane production 
under producers’ co-operatives, and in- 
creasing domestic food production. In ad- 
dition, Puerto Rican authorities are buy- 
ing island public utilities. 

Acute food shortages are adding fuel to 
these political fires, and failure of the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration to 
meet food demands also is drawing criti- 
cism from private food distributors on the 
island. Returning travelers describe the 
situation as tense, with actual starvation 
threatening a large part of an already un- 
dernourished population. To date, no ef- 
fective program to deliver food has been 
devised, and violence among the popula- 
tion is feared. 

Suggestions have been made to use al 
interisland transport route from Florida, 
via Cuba, Santo Domingo and Haiti, but, 
so far as is known, this method of deliver- 
ing food has yet to be established. 
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aid the Walkie-Talkie to the Cruiser: 


_s Beach head won 


They work together better... 
because they can talk together 


Ts 


The marines have landed! 
Aside from guts—what got them there? 
* _ + 


First all hell breaks loose 
On this strip of sand 

As our cruisers and bombers 
Lay down a beach barrage 
To cover the landing barges 
Until they’re past 

The breakers. 


Then, as the shallow-draft hulls 

Scrape the sand... 

And men from Montana and Manhattan 
Splash ashore to establish a beach head... 
The barrage /ifts .. . bites deeper 

Toward the airport to be taken. 


—attacking airport! —— 


Thus seamwork... 

Teamwork made possible by 

The Radiotelephone... 

Keeps our cruisers posted 

Keeps them from blasting our own men. 
* + 

Modern communications equipment 

Designed and manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies 

Is helping Uncle Sam 

Coordinate his fighting forces 

On land, sea and in the air. 


The broad peacetime experience 
Of I. T. & T. 

In the field of communications 

Is proving its value in time of war. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 


«Manufacturing Associate: FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 


formerly operating under the names: International Telephone & Radio 


Manufacturing Corporation and Federal Telegraph Company 





Fastest, Ficutin’est Prane AOC 


The Douglas A-20 “Havoc” has been termed the most has been the scourge of the Axis on every front. And 


vicious, versatile airplane of the war. Also known in no enemy craft has yet matched it! So, America, your 
Britain as the “Boston,” it is used as an attack bomber, aircraft industry has out-designed and is now out: 
torpedo bomber, night fighter, long range fighter, pur- producing our enemies. Yankee ingenuity will win! 


suit, interceptor, intruder. For three years the“Havoc” Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 


DOUGLAS 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


DOUGLAS BUILDS...BOMBER-FIGHTERS: THE A-20 “HAVOC” AND “BOSTON” e A-24 “BANSHEE” e SBD “DAUNTLESS” e TBD “DEVASTATOR® 
WAR TRANSPORTS: THE DC-3 AND C-47 “SKYTRAIN” e C-53 “SKYTROOPER” « C-54 “SKYMASTER” 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat 


Troubles now will multiply for merchants and for consumers. They will be 
rationing troubles, shortage troubles. They're to be acute in some lines. 

Industry has been having its difficulties. They were difficulties growing 
out of immense war orders, out of raw material shortages, out of the adjustments 
that had to be made to a war basis. Those difficulties are easing a bit. 

Now: It is the turn of the distributors, the merchants, to have their war 
experience, their acquaintance with shortages and rationing. They and consumers. 
There is to be an increased amount of planned distribution. Goods will 
tend to be standardized. Purchases will be more and more by coupon. Money, as 

such, will take on less importance in its abundance. 
In Britain, two-thirds of retail goods sold are sold through coupons. It's 
unlikely to approach that level in U.S., but it will be an important volume. 














Just to illustrate what is going on..... 

Demand for milk products, for whole milk, butter, cheese, is skyrocketing; 
is about to reach astronomical proportions. It is demand from people with more 
money, from Army-Navy, from lend-lease. But: Supply is barely holding its own. 

The result: Inevitable use of rationing to divide supplies evenly. 

It's the same story in meat, in canned goods of all kinds, in coffee. As 
one food is rationed, hoarding starts in another, and that one must be rationed. 

Merchants already are struggling to ration fuel oil. They have learned in 
the East to ration gasoline. Consumer durables are rationed, where available. 

As rationing spreads, tendency is to cut down on service to consumers, to 
Simplify goods, to use fewer clerks, to release workers for other kinds of work. 
Idea is to squeeze many men from wholesale and retail trade. It is to force 
shift of workers out of merchandising into the services and into industry. 

















What's ahead for civilians can be seen from these official estimates: 

Of cotton consumed in 1941, about 90 per cent went to civilians. In 1943, 
the amount going to civilians will be around 35 per cent. That can mean a pinch. 

Wool consumption that went 75 per cent to civilians in 1941 will be down to 
18 per cent in 1943. People are well stocked up on clothing, however. 

Of U.S. meat consumption 95 per cent went to civilians last year. Next 
year, it is estimated that 81 per cent will be left for civilians. That requires 
a cut. 

Dairy product consumption was 95 per cent civilian in 1941. In 1943, it 
will be about 82 per cent civilian. Total production will not vary greatly. 

And so it goes. Military and lend-lease demand eats into available goods. 
That demand will grow. It will be added to by demand for goods to use in feed- 
ing and supplying North Africans and, later, Italians and others as they give up. 

Tendency will be for uncontrolled trade to contract. 

















As for the outlook in industry..... 


' Reserve Board production index will average about 180 per cent of 1935-39 
level in 1942; will touch a level of 194 by the year end. 


Then: In 1943, production index will average about 209; will reach a peak 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


of about 225. That's to be the war peak. It is the maximum to be expected. 
It means total production more than twice that of the 1935-39 average. 
There is to be an astronomical level of durable goods output. It may aver- 
age 320 per cent of the 1935-39 total. That is more than three times "normal." 
And: This is the production that means most in war. Figures show that U.S. 
industry today is grinding out nearly three times the volume of durables that it 
turned out in the prewar period. War production is booming. 


Other things to keep in mind: 

Factory pay rolls are skyrocketing. They're 35 per cent above a year ago. 
They are likely to rise another 22 per cent in 1943. 

Farm income is rising. It is going up in the face of price controls. 

Dividend payments are little changed. They may hold this level next year. 

And: National income payments, to be $112,000,000,000 this year, will rise 
to about $130,000,000,000 next year. That compares with $82,000,000,000 in 1929. 

Money is pouring into the pockets of workers and farmers. It is building 
an inflationary base that could break out during war, that almost surely will 
break out after war, if war is prolonged and if controls are removed with its end. 

















If you are an employer classified as in a "nonessential" industry, you face 
many new troubles. High officials are warning of that fact. 

They say that they intend soon to do the following..... 

To raid "nonessential" industry for skilled and unskilled workers. 

To sweep these industries clean of men of draft age. 

To tighten up on materials available for making of "nonessential" products. 

It probably is very good advice for employers in affected industries to 
make plans for replacing men with women workers, to get set for some pressures. 











Every employer must think fast about sources of new workers. 

Commerce Department, speaking for Government in general, estimates that in- 
dustry in 1943 must find between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 workers. 

That means the ranks of potential women workers must be tapped heavily. It 
also means that working hours are going to have to be extended. 

Married men with children, physically disqualified men, and women are the 
safest bets for new workers. The labor problem is to become acute. 











Farmers get a break under the draft law. Regular farm workers, classified 
by local boards as "necessary," can be deferred in a special class. 

But: A farm worker who leaves the farm for industry is subject to imme- 
diate reclassification and to draft. This applies to married men with children 
as well as to others. It's a means of holding labor on the farm. 

This draft change tends to close a labor source to industry. 











In case of taxeS..ee. 

Present study centers on individual incomes, on means of siphoning off one 
more huge supply of dollars. All emphasis is on forced savings, on a plan for 
taking money now which will be returned after the war. 

Corporation income isn't yet in the planning for a 1943 tax law. If more 
changes are made next year, they, too, probably will involve forced savings. 
Congress view is strong that direct taxes for revenue are high enough. 











Period ahead will be one of intense speed-up in war industry. 
It is industry's job to provide the weapons for big 1943 offensives. 





What industry does or doesn't do will be decisive for U.S. in its fighting. 
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ORKING nearly a 

mile underground in 
the Butte Hill, this copper 
miner’s water cooled drill is a 
potent weapon in the drive to speed 
copper to the fighting fronts. 

And because of recently installed air 
conditioning it is possible for miners to 
work as efficiently and comfortably at the 
lowest levels as they formerly could near 
the surface. 

Safety precautions, careful training and 
modern equipment have taken much of the 
hazards away from vein mining. The result 
is greater efficiency in the mines, more ore 
from available man power.. 

And in the smelters and refineries this ore 
becomes pure copper, which is speeded to 
our fabricating plants for transformation 
into the forms and alloys so necessary to 
our fighting forces and those of the United 
Nations. 

* * * 

These miners, and their fellow workers 
in our smelters, refineries and fabricating 
plants are giving their best, for they all 
know the vital importance of copper and 
its alloys in the war program. That their 
efforts are prodigious is attested to by the 
five Army-Navy “E” and the three Navy 
“E” pennants which proudly fly over eight 
plants of the Anaconda organization. 


ANACONDA: COPPER MINING COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY © ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, OF CANADA 
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WHAT’S AHEAD IN TAXES FOR 1943? 


Sales Levy, Forced-Savings Plan Gaining Favor Among Legislators 


Rising sentiment in 
Congress for repeal 
of Victory impost 


A new tax program is very much in the 
making at Washington these days. A 
peep behind the scenes is almost startling; 
it reveals intense activity, wholesale con- 
ferences, much discussion of 
means and totals. Let’s look: 

The President talks it over generally 
with Treasury Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr. Mr. Morgenthau is closeted for 
hours with Stabilization Director James 
F. Byrnes, Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Marriner S. Eccles, Randolph Paul, 
the Treasury’s first-string tax expert. Mr. 
Paul holds a tax dinner with Benjamin V. 
Cohen, of Corcoran and Cohen partnership 
in earlier New Deal days and now de- 
cidedly in the tax picture. 

Chairman George of the Senate Finance 
Committee Mr. 


ways and 


submits a proposal to 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Morgenthau. Chairman Doughton of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
and Senator George go into an informal 
huddle. Price Administrator Henderson, 
other big figures in the Administration, as- 
sistant secretaries, tax experts galore move 
here and there, confer, move on again. 

A single theme motivates all this fiscal 
activity. That theme is taxes. The Treas- 
ury’s mammoth tax program for 1943 is 
in the making. As to what it will resemble 
on completion, forecasts are almost as 
numerous as forecasters and conferees. 

One thing, however, seems certain: 

It will be bigger, in dollar totals, than 
Congress and ordinary folk expect; and 
individual taxpayers, rather than cor- 
porate or other business interests, will be 
expected to carry most of the load. 

Also, there may be a sudden, unex- 
pected revision of the 1942 tax bill. There 
is much talk in congressional quarters of 
changing the new 1942 rates on individ- 
uals; some talk of deferring payment of 








to us all. 


vital in the minds of our people. 


fashion we-all are responding. 


his heart. 


BUY WAR BONDS 





THE GLORY OF DEMOCRACY 


sacrifices that are needed in order to win the war are apparent 


The Treasury’s appeals to buy War Bonds, the Government’s pleas to 
conserve gas and rubber, the economies required to avoid inflation, the 
necessity of rationing many essential commodities—all these have become 


Necessity has awakened us, not only to the size of the task before us, 
but to the fact that our future as a nation is at stake; and in characteristic 


, 

Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and regardless of creed 
or color or political convictions, our honest differences of opinion are being | 
dissipated before the issue that confronts us. | 


This is the glory of democracy; that a man may think as he will, 
speak as he will, vote as he will, and worship God in his own. way: yet in 
the hour of peril to the State, that which is for the greatest good of all 
is not only his most compelling thought but the strongest. prompting of 


In that hour his thought is no longer of himself but of his country; 
and it is as though his soul were crying out those memorable words of | | 
Plato: “Man was not born for himself alone but for his country.” 





Aikiviere, President 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 








1942 individual taxes altogether until afte 
the war; a great deal of sentiment for the 
Ruml pay-as-you-go plan, or some modi- 
fication thereof, to bring individuals up-to. 
date in paying their tax bills. 

Any of those possibilities may pan out 

Further, there is a great deal of talk 
one might say it is almost unanimoys 
among members of Congress—in favor of 
a heavy forced-savings tax. Size of the 
forced Joan is estimated all the way from 
$5,000,000,000 to $16,000,000,000. Senator 
George says that, if such a program js 
adopted, it would come atop all present 
taxes and would “of necessity” compe 
downward revision of the stiff 1942 rate 
on individual incomes. 

Ten billion dollars is the general esti- 





—Harris & Ewing 
JAMES F. BYRNES 
... the Treasury is digesting 


mate on Capitol Hill (the Treasury de 
clines as yet to give inkling of its ideas 
as to the amount of the loan to be forced 
via the tax route, from individuals. 

That applies to the present Congres 
What the incoming, sharply divide 
closely balanced (politically) Congre* 
may think of such a program is yet to * 
seen. And it is the incoming, not tl 
present, Congress that will write the ta 
law of 1943. 

Indications are strong that the incom 
ing Congress will favor a sales tax. Sue 
a levy will be much more in the 1943 pit 
ture than it was this year. The Treasut 
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ARMY AIR CoRPS [" 


W 





“Off we go into the wild blue yonder, 
Climbing high into the sun. 


_ 


“a 


Pee : ty 72, 
Down we dive, spouting our flame from 
under, Off with one terrible roar. 





Words from the official song of the 
United States Army Air Corps, repro- 
duced by permission of Cari Fischer, 
Inc. and the composer, Capt. Robert 
Crawford, U. S. Army Air Corps 


m 
a <7 » 
Lie 










Here they come, zooming to meet our 
thunder, At ’em boys, give ’er the gun! 





We live in fame—or go down in flame, 
Nothing’ll stop the Army Air Corps!” 


Copyright 1939 by Carl Fischer, Inc 





AND NOTHING'LL STOP THE 
MEN AND WOMEN OF 
OLDS MOBILE FROM PUTTING 
EVERYTHING INTO THEIR 
WORK...BUILDING 
AUTOMATIC AIRPLANE 
CANNON FOR THESE 
VALIANT FIGHTING FLIERS 
Every day brings new exciting news 
about our men who fight in the 
Clouds. Already, they’ve chalked up 


* VOLUME PRODUCER OF 


high scores in their favor. Already, 
they’ve invaded important enemy 
strongholds. Already, they've proved 
that American equipment and Ameri- 
can fliers can handle anything the 
enemy has shown them. Oldsmobile 
takes especial pride in their achieve- 
ments because Oldsmobile 
workers consider them- 
selves “part of the team.” 
Building “fire-power” for 
the Air Corps is one of 
Oldsmobile’s big respon- 


~Y 


— eM 
ane 


sibilities in this war. Starting volume 
production a year ago last October, 
Oldsmobile has turned out tens of 
thousands of fast-firing, hard-hitting 
cannon for pursuit ships and other 
types of planes. And Oldsmobile men 
and womenare producing other kinds 
of “fire-power,” too—heavy 
cannon for tanks, and shot 
and shell for tanksand artil- 
lery...All being turned out 
— not tomorrow —or next 
year—butright now involume., 


FOR VICTORY, BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS! 


OLDSMOBILE ’“cr°** GENERAL MOTORS 


“FIRE-POWER’’ 


FOR THE U.S.A. * 

















How to make a rusty plow 


cut 3-inch armor plate 


SouNDs impossible? Not a bit! All you do is me/t the plow. For 
example, an old plow weighing 100 pounds supplies enough scrap 
metal for twelve 75 millimeter armor-piercing projectiles! 

This illustrates why Uncle Sam is urgently asking everybody to 
turn in old iron and steel. In response, the people of the Northwest, 
in towns, in cities and on farms, are going a// out in salvaging scrap. 

In 1941, 177,985 tons of scrap rolled East and West over the 
Northern Pacific Railway. In the first six months of 1942, another 
111,263 tons swelled this total. 

In addition, Northern Pacific’s own shops and yards 
have yielded, since Pearl Harbor, 50,000 tons of old 
metal. This scrap, together with commercial scrap 
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collected along our line, is moving swiftly to steel 
furnaces over the “Main Street of the Northwest.” 
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which blocked a sales tax in the Igy 
law, probably will have to yield the poig 
in 1943, many Congressmen say privately 

What kind of sales tax? How big? 

Big enough, some highly placed Sey. 
tors and Representatives are saying in this 
behind-the-scenes confabbing, to replay 
the Victory tax. That levy never did 
well in the minds of many legislators wh 
voted it because it seemed a fair compro. 
mise between the Treasury’s spendings ty 
proposal and the minority sales tax progran, 

Now, as January 1 nears—time for ly. 
ginning its collection—the Victory tax git 
more uneasily than ever. From the gras 
roots come sounds of widespread discop. 
tent; an increasingly loud suggestion for; 
sales tax instead. 

It is too late, however, to do anythin 
about it so far as January 1 is concerne: 
collection of the Victory tax will start o 
that date. But there is a decided feeling 
in Congress that the Victory tax may bk 
replaced early in 1943, although its with. 
holding feature will be retained. The Vi. 
tory .tax rate of 5 per cent probably wil 
be raised. It may go to 10 per cent, « 
even 15 per cent—not as an outright ta 
in the technical meaning of the term, but 
as a rate for collecting forced savings. 

In other words, the proposal in thes 
quarters is: Abolish the Victory tax as; 
tax; enact a sales tax instead; apply: 
higher-than-Victory-tax rate of withholt- 
ing for a mammoth new forced-loan pn 
gram. This idea is being widely discussi 
in Congress, may indicate with fair «- 
curacy what is in the wind. 

Pay-as-you-go tax plans apparently have 
won scores of supporters recently. Chanees 
are Congress would enact such a plan over 
whelmingly if a way could be found to 
avoid paying two years’ taxes in one. 

The genius who can work out such: 
plan whereby the Treasury would le 
nothing apparently can write his plan® 
the 1943 tax bill. Already he is bem 
paged by the responsible leaders. 

“TI am wide open,” says Senator Georg, 
“to any plan that will look to making tk 
taxpayer current and deferring the par 
ment of a year’s taxes under the high rate 
of the 1942 law. If 1942 taxes can be & 
ferred, I would favor its being done. Ifi 
cannot be done for 1942 taxes, it shoul 
be done for 1943 taxes.” 

In the forefront of the tax planning 
along with Secretary Morgenthau, # 
Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Byrnes’s genet 
counsel, Mr. Cohen. Mr. Byrnes and Mt 
Morgenthau team up in enforcing the ne* 
salary-control regulations under the St 
bilization Act. They have spent hours tt 
gether conferring on the new tax bi 

The ideas of Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Cob# 
now are being digested as Secretary Me 
genthau and Mr. Paul labor on the pe 
tern of the new tax program, soon to k 
placed before the President for his co 
sideration. 

Details will be fitted together by M 
Morgenthau and Mr. Paul. In the & 
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however, the President will have the final 
say. 

In broad outline, the form of the next 
tax program probably will be placed be- 
fore Congress by the President in his 
message at the opening of the new session, 
in January. In detail, the program will 
be placed before the Ways and Means 
Committee soon thereafter by Mr. Mor- 
genthau. And in the committee hearings 
and discussion, Mr. Paul probably will 
follow through for the Treasury as he did 
this year. 

Speed in enacting the new bill is urged 
by Senator George and many another 
member of Congress. There is much talk 
of clearing the bill to the White House 
before March 15. In the view of congres- 
sional veterans, however, there is little 
likelihood of such quick action. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps millions, of individuals are wonder- 
ing how they will be able to raise the 
money necessary to pay the first install- 
ment of the heavy 1942 taxes, due March 
15. 


John L. Sullivan, Assistant Secretary of 
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2 —Harris & Ewing 
MR. COHEN & COLLEAGUES 
.. a single theme motivates 


the Treasury, says he apprehends far 
fewer defaults than present talk indi- 
cates. The probability of wholesale de- 
faults by taxpayers nexi March is “exag- 
gerated,” he says. He points to few de- 
faults in 1941, when the number of returns 
rose from 7,800,000 to 15,000,000; to few 
defaults in 1942, when returns increased 
from 15,000,000 to 27,000,000. 

But if a taxpayer simply can’t pay the 
first installment of his taxes next March 
there is a remedy, Mr. Sullivan says. Here 
it is: 

“Go to your Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue, tell him the full facts and arrange 
with him to pay a certain installment 
every payday thereafter, from your earn- 
ings, until the full bill is paid.” 

It can be done, he says; it has been done, 
and, he adds, it will be done again where 
absolutely necessary. 
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MILLIONS for VictToRY 
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= Commercial Credit Financing——_ 


ASSISTS WARTIME PRODUCTION 


RODUCTION for war 

presents many problems. 
Lack of capital is one that 
harasses manufacturers of mu- 
nitions and other materials 
needed both by the armed 
forces and on the home front. 
The big job of operating under 
war conditions cannot be car- 
ried on without financing that 
is sufficiently liberal and flex- 
ible to meet expanded needs. 


Commercial Credit Company, 
before and since Pearl Harbor, 
has solved many financial 
problems occasioned by unpre- 
cedented production schedules, 
Our finance plans have imple- 
mented business with the cash 
to perform industrial miracles 
in a world that needs miracles. 


Now, as the President has 
publicly proclaimed, there is 
urgent need of greater and 
greater production. Every pos- 
sible facility must be utilized. 


If you are now working on 
Government contracts, or are 


contemplating doing so, con- 
sult us about any needed 
financing. 


If you area prime contractor, 
dependent upon sub-contrac- 
tors for parts or materials, who 
are inadequately financed, urge 
them to consult us. 


$50,000 to $5,000,000 
—or MORE 


We have millions of dollars 
available to provide working 
capital, quickly, on equitable 
terms, to support or expand 
production—to maintain in- 
ventories—to meet payrolls— 
to pay taxes. 


We are prepared to back sound 
and needful production, any- 
where in the country with a 
financ‘ng plan that does nol 
interfere with, nor place re- 
striclions on, management. Let 
us assist you. A representative 
will call on request, without 
obligation. Write or wire. 
Address Dept. 1308. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 























More Opportunities ave Concealed 


tn Movement of Materials THAN IN ANY 


OTHER SINGLE FUNCTION OF PRODUCTION 
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Stacking and loading armored car 
treads is one of many jobs Towmotor 
is doing to speed war production. 


THE 


24-HOUR 





ONE-MAN- 





GANG 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federg| 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, | 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN probably obtain repair parts 
and maintenance supplies if you are en- 
gaged in the mining, utilities, housing, 
consumers’ durable goods or dairy indus 
try. War Production Board has granted 
high priority ratings for repair and main- 
tenance in these industries. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT easily set up a trust for 
your minor children without being _per- 
sonally liable for income taxes on the in- 
come from the trust. The U.S. Supreme 
Court has held in one case that income 
from such a trust is taxable to the father 
who set up the trust, since he had a pa- 
rental obligation to support the children 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on avoiding So- 
cial Security tax liability for the employes 
of a person you have hired to perform 
work in your establishment. A federal dis- 
trict court has decided that a restaurant 
owner is liable for the employment taxes 
for musicians assembled by an orchestra 
leader at the owner’s request. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain new metal plas- 
tering bases for house or other building 
unless they already are in stock. Produe- 
tion of metal plastering bases has been 
banned by WPB, unless made on order of 
the armed forces or the War Shipping 
Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add half a cent a pound 
above established price ceilings for soy- 
bean, cottonseed or peanut oil sold for 
nonedible industrial purposes. Office of 
Price Administration makes this relax 
tion on ceilings for those products. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now employ farm worker 
without regard to wage and salary ceil- 
ings. Wage ceilings for agricultural work- 
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ers have been removed by the Office of 
Economic Stabilization pending a study 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps get occupational 
draft deferments for skilled employes if 
you are engaged in making rubber prod- 
ucts, work clothing or apparel for the 
armed services, or finished lumber prod- 
ucts. Selective Service System has defined 
these as essential activities. 


a + * 


YOU CANNOT safely agree with a 
union to discriminate against workers be- 
cause of their race. The Fair Employment 
Practice Committee has directed a ship- 
builder and a union to cease discriminat- 
ing against the employment of Negroes. 


+ ” ~ 


YOU CAN now employ girls under 18 
years of age on work to fulfill Govern- 
ment contracts. The Secretary of Labor 
has granted an exception from the Public 
Contracts Act to permit employment of 
girls between 16 and 18, provided they 
work no longer than eight hours a day, 
are not employed on the late night shift 
and are given 30-minute lunch periods. 


YOU CANNOT expect to get your 
usual quotas of meat. Slaughterers of 
more than 500,000 pounds in a quarter 
year are ordered to reduce deliveries for 
civilian supply to 70 per cent of deliveries 
during the corresponding quarter of 1941. 


YOU CANNOT, as a crown cap manu- 
facturer or beverage bottler, collect any 
kind of tin scrap except scrap from cans 
from which the contents have been re- 
moved. OPA has limited persons authorized 
to collect cans to this type of tin scrap. 


YOU CANNOT obtain heat-resistant 
chrome steel unless you have a priority 
rating of AA-5 or higher. Hitherto an 
A-1-k rating was sufficient for this product. 


- * * 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, avoid in- 
cluding a deceased partner’s share of the 
partnership’s earnings after his death in 
the value of his gross estate for federal 
estate tax purposes. A federal circuit court 
holds that the share of partnership earn- 
ings payable to a deceased partner’s estate 
according to a partnership agreement is a 
fair measure of the partner’s interest. 


x a ~ 


YOU CANNOT deliver ethyl alconol 
for use as rubbing alcohol to anyone ex- 
cept licensed medical practitioners, Gov- 
ernment agencies or holders of prescrip- 
tions. WPB has restricted the distribution 
of ethyl alcohol. 
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help rush 
your war 
production? 


Consutt us hd’ Yous Roblon 


Special Plomb hand tools have been designed by Plomb 
Engineers for many manufacturers — tools that solve hard- 
to-get-at problems and thus speed-up vital war production. 
Call or write us about your requirements — perhaps we can help 
you find the answer. 


See your Plomb Dealer for regular needs 


Plomb Tools for all regular work are handled by Plomb Dealers 
everywhere. See the one in your locality for fine stock tools. 


Sub-contracting helps fill war needs 


To meet gigantic war demands for Plomb Tools, facilities of 28 
factories have been organized into a complete sub-contracting 
system. This system, in addition to Plomb's own three plants, 
makes possible a two-fold service to hand tool users. Consult 
us for special tools—see your Plomb Dealer for regular ones. 
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PLOMS TOOLS CONTRACTING CO. @ A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 
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EATS WHERE IT WoRKS! WS 
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.-e REFRESHED and 
BETTER-FED in the 


PLANT CAFETERIA 


When they STAY IN to lunch, 
they’re back to work sooner, feeling 
more relaxed, able to do a better job the 
rest of the day. A plant cafeteria is not 
only an investment in employee morale 
—it’s a boon to production speed these 
‘war-busy days. Lunch shifts can be 
staggered, even shortened without dis- 
comfort. And less gate supervision is 
needed. 

A list of Pick Cafeteria installa- 
tions reads like a **Who’s Who” of 
American industry. Pick Engineers 
have planned and built the biggest— 
but they know equally well how to han- 
dle a modest budget. Send for our 


illustrated booklet No. PC7, 
ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 


FEEDING EQUIPMEN 
Fou War Gudea 
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Weve Been Lsked: 
ABOUT THE MANNING TABLE PLAN 


(A way is being opened for more orderly 
withdrawal of essential workers from vital 
war industries into the armed services to 
avoid disruption of production. If you are 
an employer and are having difficulties 
because of the drafting of key men, you 
may get some relief under the Manning 
Table Plan of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Basis of the plan is the training 
of replacements for essential workers whose 
call into military service is delayed tempo- 
rarily. Many employers are asking how 
to use the Manning Table Plan to get 
draft deferment for key workers.) 


The first question is: What is a Manning 
Table and how does it work? 


Briefly, it is a system of classifying work- 
ers as to jobs, ages, sex and time needed 
to train replacements for those who are 
to be called in the draft. This inventory 
of personnel and of plant operations will 
be used by draft boards as a basis for 
planning scheduled withdrawal of workers 
for the armed forces at a rate that will 
bring the least possible disturbance to war 
production. Occupational deferments are 
tightened, but an employer is given a 
chance to train new workers before his 
men are drained off. 


How long can an employer hold essential 
men under Manning Table Plan? 


If you are an employer and your plant has 
been accepted under the plan, you can ask 
for draft deferment for a “necessary” em- 
ploye while a replacement is being trained. 
If deferment is granted, it would be for 
the minimum time needed to train the 
new worker. The longest deferment is for 
six months, but local draft boards prob- 
ably would extend it if you showed more 
time was required for the training. Defer- 
ments should be asked only for men abso- 
lutely necessary for production. These 
workers are subject to call as soon as their 
replacements are ready to take over. 


Is the plan open fo all plants? 


No. Originally the plan was designed only 
for plants whose business was devoted at 
Jeast 75 per cent to war work, and for 
certain other industries such as railroads, 
utilities, etc. Actually, the War Manpower 
Commission is not sticking to the strict 
requirement that 75 per cent of the busi- 
ness be war work, but it must be largely 
war production. 


How do you go about joining the system? 


First, you must fill out an application 
form (WMC Form No. 500) which can 
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be obtained from a regional or area direc. 
tor of the War Manpower Commission. 
The application must be sent to the WMC 
office for your region. These offices are 
located at Boston, New York, Philadel. 
phia, Washington, D. C.; Cleveland, Chica- 
go, Atlanta, Minneapolis, Kansas City 
Mo.; Dallas, Denver, and San Francisco 


What is the next step? 


If your company is accepted under the 
plan, you will receive forms on which to 
make a Manning Table. Staffs of regional 
offices will help plant managers to work 
out the charts and replacement schedules, 
The tables must be reviewed and ap 
proved by an acceptance board of the 
regional WMC office. Copies are sent to 
the State Director of Selective Service, 
who also must approve them. 


Does this mean approval of deferment 
for essential workers? 


Not yet. The employer must file another 
form (Occupational Classification Form 
No. 42A) with the local draft board of 
each employe for whom deferment is 
sought. This supersedes any previous re 
quests for deferment. This form does not 
have to be filed for men who have depend- 
ent wives and children, or merely chil- 
dren, living with them. Another form (49B 
Revised) should be filed for these em- 
ployes. This is to bring the employer 
notice from the local draft board in the 
event classification of an employe with 
dependents is changed. 


Can a ruling by a local draft board be 
appealed under the Manning Table 
System? 


Yes, an employer can take before a board 
of appeal the ruling of a local board on the 
classification of an employe. This is pro 
vided for in Selective Service Regulations 


Suppose a company does not operate 
under the Manning Table Plan. How 
can it get deferment for workers? 

It can act in the same way as in the past 

Local boards will continue to give con- 

sideration to requests for occupational de- 

ferment from such companies and from 
individual employers. 


Has the Manning Table Plan been tried? 
Yes. WMC officials say successful tests 
have been made in some plants. Thes 
include Eastman Kodak and Bausch & 
Lomb at Rochester, N. Y.; General Elee- 
tric and American Locomotive at Schenet- 
tady, N.Y., and the Briggs Co. at Detroit 
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THE TRAIN THAT CAME FROM NOWHERE 


Roaring over the steel lifelines of America today... 
loaded from tender to caboose with the sinews of 
Victory... are hundreds of these “trains that came 
from nowhere.” 

Not an extra pound of metal nor an extra foot of 
lumber went into their construction. For every car 
and every locomotive was put on the rails by the 
wartime efficiency of America’s shippers. 

Working with their Shippers Advisory Boards, the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the railroads. . . ship- 
pers have taken as their war-cry: “Load ’em full! 
>? 


Load ’em fast! Unload ’em right now! 


Every extra pound they pack into a car counts. So 


Published as a tribute to America’s Freight Shippers 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Invest in Victory ... Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 


does every minute saved. Because each 1% gain in the 
average efficiency of car utilization frees 20,000 freight 
cars; and every car loaded to capacity keeps precious 
locomotive power from being wasted on dead weight. 

If space permitted, we should like to cite by name 
the thousands of these patriotic shippers whom we 
know. 

Today, when every car and locomotive is a vital 
weapon...when such urgently needed weapons are 
difficult to add to or even replace... these shippers 
are doing much to keep the Victory Traffic rolling. 
They are proving themselves staunch allies of the 
railroads... efficient fighters on America’s rail trans- 


portation front. 


SYSTEM 
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<< PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


“Their Sufferings Will Not Have 


Been in Vain...” 


Counr Cario SFORZA, former [ratiAN Foreicn MINISTER 


What kind of post-war world are we fight- 
ing to create? 


Pan American has presented answers to this 
question by such leaders of thought as Dr. 
John Dewey, Dr. Hu Shih and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Here Count Carlo Sforza, 
former Italian Foreign Minister and now 
leader of the FREE ITALIANS throughout the 
world, tells you what he sees—for the future. 


HESE ARE TIMES when certain problems, once 

faced, are rapidly solved. During two thousand 
years, philosophers asserted that slavery was a “‘law of 
nature’; and yet more was done towards its abolition 
in the half-century around the American Civil War 
than in the whole preceding Christian era. 

That is why I declared, in a recent speech at Monte- 
video, that the first duty of a free Italy will be “ardent 
support of an organized world with no more place for the 
anarchical independence of the nationalistic States.” 1 was 
not surprised when this statement met with cheers 
from Italians who had assembled to meet me from all 
parts of Latin America. 


What is true for Italy, which has bitterly learned the 
folly of aggressive wars, is equally true for America. 
No American should forget that in the coming world 
even the Ocean will be no more than a big river; and 


that, if only for that, the era of isolation is gone for- 
ever. Those who cannot see this are like certain 
dannati in Dante's Inferno—people walking eternally 
with their heads turned backwards. 


The highest duty of the present generation of 
Americans is to fight in order to make impossible a 
repetition of the Nazi-Fascist plot against peace. This 
American duty was foreseen by the Declaration of 
Independence when it stated in 1776:"... that whenever 
any form of Government becomes destructive [of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness| it is the right of the People to 
alter or to abolish it.” In Jefferson’s mind, “right” 
meant “duty”! 

War always means suffering. But our sufferings in 
this “‘toughest of all wars’’ will not have been in vain 
since we are beginning to learn:— 


(a) INDIVIDUALLY: that Liberty is a right which must be 
won anew by the common people in each generation; 

(b) NATIONALLY: that the previous complete independence 
of Nations must cease. They must submit to a superior 
international law which will make it impossible for peace- 
ful nations to be again at the mercy of adventurers. Never 
again must it be possible for a Nation, having first de- 
stroyed Freedom at home, to prepare satanic aggression 
behind its closed frontiers. 


We must resolve that frontiers will no longer mean 
what they meant up until 1939. I foresee a Peace 
Conference at which we might agree to draw in fron- 
tiers very lightly — with a pencil and not in indelible ink. 


a 





HE DAY THAT VICTORY is earned by the United 

Nations, aviation must be ready to demonstrate that it 

is a great constructive, as well as a great destructive, force. 

Air transport travel costs will, we believe, be brought 
within the reach of common men everywhere. 

Two weeks’ vacation in Italy? Certainly, since Rome 
will be only 16 hours from New York by air. Round-the- 
world air cruises in two weeks? Nothing will prevent 
them when Victory comes except the barriers of habit 
and disbelief. 


2 


When peace comes, Pan American looks forward to 
playing its part, through technological research as well 
as with trained personnel and flight equipment, in pro- 
viding widespread distribution of the world’s culture, 
science and goods. 


Today, of course, everything that we can offer—120 
million miles of over-ocean flight experience, trained 
personnel and service to over 60 foreign countries and 
colonies—is at work for the government and military 
services of the United States. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
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We are carrying out our assignment by eleriel tare these same 


products in unprecedented quantities for the armed forces 


Clayton flash type steam 
generators are saving 
over 2 the weight and 
space formerly required 
by conventional marine 
boilers—develop full 
working pressures in 
less than 5 minutes. 


Clayton Boring Bars and Bar Holders cut set-up 
time, increase production and accuracy of lathe 
operations in war production machine shops. 















Clayton “Kerrick- _ 
Kleaners” were first the ~ 
pioneer and then the 

standard steam cleaning 7 
equipment of the auto- 

motive industry, before 
being drafted for war. 











Clayton “Feather- 
Touch” control Hydrau- 
lic Valves are carrying 
Out important war as- 
signments in various 
fields of liquid control. 
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adapted for run-in and 
the testing of all type au- 
tomotive, marine and 
aircraft engines. 


Far beyond former commercial successes, we are proud 
of the Army and Navy “E” awarded to us in tribute for 
the substantial contribution the Clayton organization 
~ and Clayton products are making toward the war effort. 


Manufacturing Comparey 


ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 








_ People 


of the leek 


Title Reg. U.S 


Gaston Henry-Haye once was Mayor 
of Versailles, the French city in which 
was signed the treaty that put a semi. 
colon to the first World War. He went o 
from there to become active on the Franep. 
German Committee of the French Senate, 
When the French Parliament was dig. 
solved and the Vichy Government created 
by Hitler’s capture of France, M. Henry. 
Haye was sent to Washington as Ambas. 
sador. Last week, a period was put to that 
phase of his life. In the breach of diplo 
matic relations with Vichy, M. Henry. 
Haye lost his Embassy and was bundled 
off to interment in the comfortable Hershey 
Hotel at Hershey, Pa. 
* * 7 
Theodore Gilmore Bilbo has practiced 


rhetoric for a living for better thoa 





—Acme 


SENATOR BiiBO 


years, ever since he was a lawyer in Mis 
sissippi. When he first came to Washing 
ton as a Senator, there were reports that 
he might try to out-Huey the many- 
worded Huey Long. Last week, the Sena 
tor from Mississippi brought all of his 
wiles with words to bear in a filibuster 
against an anti-poll tax bill. He piled his 
desk high with reference books and said 
he was prepared to talk until Christmas 
After two days of talk about politics and 
population and other things, Senator Bil 
added a postscript: “We’ve called of 
Christmas until Dec. 25, 1943.” 
. * * 

Kenneth McKellar has been around the 
Capitol since 1911, in the Senate sinc 
1916. Last week, he saw something he had 
not seen in his 26 years as a Senator: The 
Senate Sergeant at Arms showed him 4 
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warrant for his arrest to round out a 
quorum for a vote on the anti-poll tax 
bill, With Senators Connally, of Texas, 
and Russell, of Georgia, adding their voices 
to the uproar, the Tennessee Senator de- 
nounced Majority Leader Barkley for or- 
dering issuance of the warrant, demanded 
that his own name be withdrawn from a 





—Acme 


POLL TAX: “AYE” .. 
Senators Russell, McKellar, Connally 


round robin proposing Senator Barkley 
for a Supreme Court vacancy. Senator 
McKellar said the Majority Leader could 
not do anything with a quorum after he 
got it. 
* + 

Alben William Barkley was opposed 
by many Southerners when he ran for the 
post of Senate Democratic leader back in 
1937. They wanted the late Senator Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi. Last week, Senator 
Barkley faced the hottest rebellion he has 
encountered since he got the job. He was 
denounced on the floor by Senator Mc- 
Kellar of Tennessee, encountered expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction from many other 





—Harris & Ewing 
a “NAY” 
Senator Barkley 


Southern colleagues. Reason: He was try- 
ing to beat down their filibuster against 
the anti-poll tax bill. 
* * * 

Harold Boeschenstein has had a lot of 
jobs in his 46 years. From a bank clerk in 
his home town of Edwardsville, Ill., he 
moved up to the presidency of the Owens- 
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” Quick Actior 


on your toughest 
load-handling jobs 


f 
| 
Hughes-Keenon & 


ROUSTABOUT 
CRATES 


OU can’t afford to wait for the man-power that built the Pyra- 

mids... too slow and costly today. Move those bulky, odd-shaped, 
hard-to-handle objects with a Roustabout Crane. e These free-roving 
tractor-footed load-handlers go where you need them when you need 
them, save delays, keep things moving — at low cost. Heavy-duty 
ball-bearing construction, enclosed run-in-oil gears, built for years 
of overwork. e For now, for later, it pays you to write for the facts, 


The Hughes -Keenan Co. 
595 NEWMAN ST., MANSFIELD, OHIO 


ss ROUSTABOUT CRANES 


By Hughes-Keenan 
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swerve 


Corning Fiberglas Corp., of Toledo, Ohio 
On the way, he served as a lieutenant jy 
the first World War, worked in importay 


las Fir Plywood h sri ae as ene 
D & pacities in other glass companies, N 
oug as ir ywoo as he holds directorships in his own oni 
ee merous other companies. Last week. Dop. 
joined the navy, too! ald Nelson called him to help out in th 
War Production Board. His new job carrie, 


two titles: Director of the new Controle U 








@ Speedy Navy patrolboats—liketheone many other ways. There are also large 
illustrated below—contain as much as quantities of Douglas Fir Plywood in 


- : Materials Division and chairmat 
30,000 square feet of Douglas Fir Ply- torpedo boats, mine sweepers and even si ery ’ mn of the 


wood. This miracle wood is used for cargo vessels, because this engineered Controlled Materials Board. 
decking, cabin super-structures, bulk- lumber is so time and labor-saving and ® ¢ 4 
heads, cable wheels, partitions and in has so many structural advantages. 


E. J. Moran served as a lieutenant 


ae : ‘ob. Th aboard the seaplane tender Langley 5 
is just part of its war job. The Douglas years ago. The Japanese sank the Langley 
Fir Plywood Industry is devoting its en- . ‘ey le of the Coral Sea 1 f 
tire capacity to war production. This = the battle of the Coral Sea ast May I , 
means Douglas Fir Plywood is not gen- Captain Moran not only saved his ow You 
| ‘erally available now. But an extensive re- ship—the cruiser Boise but helped to eve 


search program is in full swing to make tl SE TRS 
4 1e score of the Navy against the Ja 
the post-war Douglas Fir Plywood you Aes —_ 


But plywood’s use in boat construction 





buy more useful to you than ever before. in the Solomons fighting a month ag 
: His ship sank two Japanese heavy cruisers, 
@ Write for free Industrial Handbook, Engi- ° ‘ < 
neering Handbook, prefobrication data or one light cruiser and three destroyers, but 


technical assistance. Douglas Fir Plywood 


took a shot below the waterline which e. 
Assn., 1652 Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. ” ss rich ex 


ploded a magazine and all but sank he, § | 
Captain Moran and his men put out the ae 
fire, plugged shell holes and brought the aoe 
Boise through. Last week in Philadelphia, 
Captain Moran got a medal, said he fet § dura 
more nervous in doing so than when ke @ belie 
was fighting. Hirol 

7 7 * 
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capit 
Kenneth Arthur Noel Anderson is w § tradi 
novice at fighting. This six-foot Sot § time 
fought the last war in France, Palestin § are g 
and Syria. He was critically wounded nf} and 
France and was left behind by his outfit) perf 
in Palestine to live or die of influenza. Hs] of W 
orderly nursed him through. In this wa W 
he fought from the Saar to Dunkerque} but | 
Now Lieut. Gen. Anderson is leading§ turn 
Britain’s First Army into Tunisia in th§ Dep: 
Allies’ nutcracker drive in North Afriafl) We 
His wife appraises the General in this mar § get | 











| _ —" : . ner: “Sometimes rather quiet, and peop! Tl 
| W ith a toast it is sincerity generally have confidence in him.” dolls 
that counts; with Teacher’s se Ry only 
| ; i George Wadsworth knows his wy the 

the Scotch for hospitable around Europe, the Near East and Norh® chan 
Africa. Diplomatic assignments have take Tl 


him to Beirut, Nantes, Constantinopk § was 
Sofia, Alexandria, Cairo, Teheran, Buch § ers 
rest, Jerusalem and Rome in the yeas§ call 
since 1914 when he began representing th bec, 
U.S. abroad. Now Mr. Wadsworth hasi§ iy j 
new assignment: First U.S. diplomatt§ inst; 
representative to Syria and Lebanon. W 

>, © 000, 
Andrew Edmiston, glass maker, edito,§ Sen; 
and member of Congress, changed th insp 
political map of West Virginia in the lat¥ jy, + 
election. Mr. Edmiston, a Democrat, was] hea) 
beaten by Edward G. Rohrbough, a Ref kno. 
publican. But an erroneous report of the A 
result brought several congratulatory le § joo}, 
ters to Mr. Edmiston. After the election g§ tp, 


) 5 
P Rae Whisk, } control of the State delegation was i plor 
rite Such dae question. With Mr. Edmiston beaten, Wet 5 
F A C H F R S , < > 7 Virginia shows up on the political map®9 N,, 
f a State in which control of the congr§ }),, 
; PROOF sional delegation is evenly divided betwet § 
Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky ‘ and 


Democrats and Republicans, instead dl the 
one in which the Democrats retain contd. 
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Under the Spreading Pentagon 


By Our Surveyor of Astronomical Distances 


If you have not yet seen the Pentagon Building, don’t worry. 
You will. You may not even have to come to Washington to 
see it, at the rate this 
curious structure is grow- 
ing. The mountain is 
doggone likely to come 
to Mahomet; or what- 
ever your name is. 

Most of the nation’s 
business is going to be 
ae transacted in the Pen- 

tagon Building for the 
duration. We know you are not among the naive populace that 
believes the duration will end with the war. After Hitler and 
Hirohito—and what’s-his-name in what used to be Italy—have 
capitulated, we have to demobilize our Army and, in the proud 
tradition of America, sink our Navy. That’s all going to take 
time and a lot of administration, because the Army and Navy 
are going to be so large. The huge task of unmaking the Army 
and Navy, even as the ponderous job of making them, will be 
performed in the Pentagon Building. That’s because Secretary 
of War Stimson is a very canny fellow, indeed. 

We have discussed the Pentagon Building before on this page, 
but then it was just a shack no bigger than the Grand Canyon 
turned inside out. It was originally designed to house the War 
Department, and its estimated cost was $45,000,000,000,000. 
We may be a few dollars out, one way or another, but you 
get the idea. You'll also get the bill. 

The chosen site was the old Washington airport, just a 
dollar away as the taxi crawls, in Arlington, Va. Now you can 
only get to the north entrance by taxi. If you want to get to 
the front door, you take a Norfolk and Southern express and 
change at Raleigh, N. C., for the main entrance local. 

The reason for this extraordinary growth is that the structure 
was planned like the ancient labyrinth in Crete. Well, the build- 
ers got lost in the interior and so there is no way for them to 
call a halt to the construction work. So huge has the building 
become that the Internal Revenue Bureau has set up branches 
in its mazes so visitors can pay their quarterly income tax 
installments while trying to find their way around. 

When the cost of the structure reached $972,000,000,000,- 
000,000, there were rumors of a congressional investigation. A 
Senate subcommittee equipped with scooters came around to 
inspect the place, but it is believed the visitors ran out of gas 
in the Sou’west by South Wing. Anyhow, they have not been 
heard from since, and, when you don’t hear a Senator, you just 
know something has happened to him. 

Anyhow, the Secretary of War heard the rumors and began to 
look around for roomers. He had the happy inspiration to invite 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard and the Ex- 
plorers’ Club to’ share the building with the War Department. 

“Let’s co-operate,” he said, in effect, to the Secretary of the 
Navy. “Knoxie, old pal, you take half the building; and half the 
blame, too. The newspapers are always hollering for the Army 
and Navy to get closer together. Some are even demanding that 
the War and Navy Departments be merged. Let’s all move 
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into the Pentagon Building together, and stop that idle gossip. 
Besides, no one will be able to find us.” 

Now, Frank Knox is a brave man. He did not hesitate to 
charge up San Juan Hill in ’98, nor to be Alf Landon’s running 
mate in the opposite direction 38 years later. He accepted Mr. 
Stimson’s challenging invitation and presently the Army and 
the Navy will be side by side under one roof. Wait a minute! 
We are 90 degrees off our course. Actually the Army and the 
Navy are going to be in layers like the ham and cheese in a 
combination sandwich. On rye, please, with lots of mustard. 

Let’s see, where were we? Oh, yes. In the Pen. Well, the cozy 
arrangement Mr. Stimson has made for his paying guests 
includes private eleva- 
tors between the offices. 
Mr. Stimson 

borrow the 
Navy for a little invad- 





Suppose 
wants to 


ing job somewhere across 
water. He steps into the 
elevator, presses a but- 
ton, and presto! He’s 
whisked right into Mr. 
Knox’s office. The same thing holds for Gen. Marshall and Ad- 
miral King. A fellow just doesn’t have any privacy these days. 

When all this co-operation is working thirteen to the dozen, 
any attempt by Congress to investigate the $1,702,000,000,000,- 
000,000 cost will be doomed to bafflement. Mr. Stimson will 
explain that the expanded structure was required so the Army 








and the Navy could play footsie in obedience to congressional 
wishes, and so the blame for the extra expense must be shared 
by the Navy. When the investigators troop into Secretary 
Knox’s office he will just step into the elevator and head for 
the bargain basement. By the time the Congressmen find their 
way out of that dilemma, to coin a new name for the building, 
they will have been defeated for re-election by default. 

The arrangement is going to be hard on all the ensigns and 
second lieutenants who thought they wouldn’t have to cross 
water in this war, and now find themselves confronted with the 
perilous journey across the Potomac River by bus. The boys 
in Guadalcanal and Tripoli will get home oftener on furloughs 
than the members of the Pentagon Expeditionary Force, too. A 
special medal is being struck off now for the outfit. It is in the 
form of a spider’s web. The ribbon will be a length of red tape. 

One thing is certain. If the country is invaded, we will only 
need the services of a single Quisling to tip the enemy off to the 
fact that the brains of our Army and Navy are inside the 
Pentagon Building. The invading forces, complete with tanks, 
will charge through the 
doors of that curious edi- 
fice and be lost forever. 
And, when that happens, 
there will be none to say 
that the $63,890,000,000,- 
000,000,000 the building 
cost us, elevators in- 
cluded, was wasted. 
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"Here is the information you asked for. 
As far as coverage of Official Washing- 
ton is concerned it looks like a walk- 
over for The United States News." 
"Better give our Advertising Agency a 
ring, Stevens, and see what issue we cal 
catch." 
"I can tell you that. Today is Thursda ‘ 
--we'll airmail copy tonight and our ad = 
vertisement will appear from coast to 
coast next Monday." 
Semen 
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idly read in Official Washington? 


To take this question out of the 
realm of wishful guesswork this 
letter was sent to 1457 individu- 
ils— 

MEMBERS of the CABINET 


- 
THE SENATE 
_ 
THE HOUSE 
+ 
PERSONNEL 
in the 
EXECUTIVE BRANCHES 
of the 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


EXECUTIVES 
in all branches of the 
WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


e 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
PERSONNEL 


of 
ARMY, NAVY 
and other 


PROCUREMENT AGENCIES 





Dear Sir: 


is to ask 
this page 


Will you 


I pledge 


PHILIP KOBBE 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORE 


July 28, 1942 


Will you do us a brief favor? 


We have been asked by a client to discover how various 
magazines in the U.S. are rated by intelligent, suc- 
cessful people. Perhaps the best and quickest method 


the one direct question at the bottom of 


take a minute to answer this question, and 


mail your answer in the enclosed stamped envelope? 


to keep your reply strictly anonymous, and 


I'll be grateful for your help. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Philip Kobbe” 





the most 


OR. « « 





Of the following magazines which do you consider 


important to you? 
(Please check) 


BUSINESS WEEK 

FORTUNE 

NATION'S BUSINESS 
NEWSWEEK 

TIME 

THE UNITED STATES NEWS 








537 responses were recetved—a total of 36.9% 
And this is how the first six magazines ranked: 


The United States News . . . . 248 


Magazine B 
Magazine C 
Magazine D 
Magazine E_. 
Magazine F 


o © « « BI 
oe. Oo. % 78 
a ae 30 
"a out ae ak 18 
‘a. 2h 30 


Coverage of “Official” Washington (a rigidly controlled circulation, complimentary to 
the reader, complimentary to the advertiser) is less than 1% of our total of more than 


aj} 200,000, of which 99% is outside of Washington. 


d- 


—— 





The United States News 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in charge of Advertising 
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OF A NATION 
[| AT WAR 1 


NO NATION CAN BE SUCCESSFUL IN 
WAR WHILE ITS FUNCTIONS ARE 
FRUSTRATED BY A PEOPLE NOT PHYS- 
ICALLY FIT TO MAN, CAPABLY, ALL 
ARMS OF THE SERVICE... AT HOME 
AND ON THE FIGHTING FRONTS 


The speed with which the country 
has grasped the importance of wider 
participation in sports as a part of 
fitting the country for war, is one of 
the most heartening signs that we 
are at last alert to the dangers of 
physical unpreparedness. 


* * * 


At Harvard College, for example, re- 
luctance to impose compulsory physical 
training on the students was thrust 
aside last April in favor of rigid require- 
ments of regular physical exercise. For 
an hour a day, at least four days in the 
week, all students must take part in a 
strenuous physical training program. 


* @ 


Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of 
the Los Angeles public schools, gave 
impetus to the nation’s physical 
fitness program by decreeing last 
April that every high school senior 
had to be in first rate physical con- 
dition by graduation time in June. 


= @ ® 


America’s competitive sports are an 
antidote to worker’s fatigue. Out of 
each twenty-four hours, no matter how 
these hours may be divided, each work- 
er needs several hours for play, for 
physical exercise, for recreation that 
uses the muscles, calms the nerves, 
stimulates the circulatory system. 
Many of our great production plants 
already have organized recreation and 
sports programs for workers on all 
shifts, regardless of the quitting time. 
Our maximum production depends 
upon this sensible care for the physical 
well-being of workers, both male and 
female. 
x * * 


The ability of Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. to continue to meet de- 
mands for equipment needed in 
stepped-up sports programs in the 
U. S. A. will depend upon the ma- 
terials made available. 
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President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epviror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Analyzing the Election 

Sir:—I've just finished reading some of 
the comments of winners and losers printed 
in your magazine after the election. I 
gave most of my attention to the losers’ 
statements, in which almost 100 per cent 
of the writers indicated why they lost. I 
think that, if they 
losses any better than in the examples vou 
published, it is not surprising that they 
are out of jobs. 

The Republicans didn’t do anything 
toward winning the election—and I’m one. 
It was just the general public wanting to 
get rid of a lot of incompetents. I am 
convinced this was the reason for the suc- 
cesses of the Republican Party. 


Plainfield, NW. Grorce W. Youn. 


can’t size up. their 


Waste in Government 

Sir:—We have been told time and again 
by high-ranking officers and Government 
officials that “we can lose the war.” <A 
lot of people still do not believe it. I 
should like to add that 
peace,” and I do not mean it the way 
most people think of it when they think 
of Armistice Day and the way the peace 
was handled after 1918. 

I mean that, unless our leaders give 


“we can lose the 


thought to saving money on trifling mat- 
ters as well as in the larger matter of 
spending that $6,000,000,000 per month, 
“we can lose the peace” via the bank- 
ruptcy route. It is not the waste of a few 
millions or billions here and there I am 
concerned about, but the danger that 
comes from thinking that, since this is a 
tremendously wealthy country, we can’t 
possibly go into a receivership. 
Seattle, Wash. G.L.B. 


* + 


Figuring Coffee Quotas 

Sir:—In the November 6 issue of The 
United States News, I read an article on 
coffee which included a point to which I 
would like to draw your attention. During 
1941, the per capita consumption of coffee 
in the United about 164% 
pounds. According to the new rationing 
program, we are to be allowed one pound 
of coffee every five weeks for those eligible 
to use it. 

There are approximately 33,000,000 of 
the country’s total population who are 
children under 15. There are now about 5,- 
000,000 in the armed forces of our country 


States was 


and about 12,000,000 who do not ever | 2201 M St., N. W., Washington, p.¢ 
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ok coffee. This cuts the number of con- 
ers eligible to buy coffee down to about 
00,000. On that basis, if every one of 
nse elegible to buy coffee took advantage 
it, the per capita consumption when 
sumer rationing starts would be about 
and one-half pounds. 
This would then cut the coffee consump- 
n down from 164% pounds per capita, 
ich it was last vear and which we do 
consider abnormal with every one 





nfully employed, or a reduction of 60 

- cent. At present the rationing, over 

js 65 per cent of last year’s sales. This 

res about 10°4 pounds per capita. 

Coffee certainly is the one item that 

uld not be too much curtailed, as it has 

ays been the poor man’s breakfast in 

is country, and it also represents much 

the bread and butter of our Latin- 

perican neighbors. Be i More precious today than diamonds or rubies, optical 
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tell us something about the oil-ration- 
gprogram. I find that the Oil-Rationing 
mmittee appointed for Cedar Rapids 
s been instructed by its superior in au- 
prity to make no public statements, 
her to the press or public groups, with 
erence to the oil-rationing program. 
Does Mr. Ickes expect an uninformed 
blic to conform to a request handed 
tin Washington? The public in general 
entitled to know the facts concerning 
@program to which it is asked to con- 
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Food Post for Secretary Wickard? . . . China’s Need 
For U. S. Capital . . . Mr. Welles as Postwar Planne: 


The “breaks” were with our side both 
in North Africa and in the last two 
naval engagements in the Pacific. In 
all of these immensely important op- 
erations there were moments when one 
unlucky development would have giv- 
en the victory to the other side. 


x * * 


All the inside evidence suggests that 
Hitler was very badly fooled by the 
American move into French North 
Africa and had to take time out to 
think what to do. During this time- 
out period, American forces consoli- 
dated their positions. 


x *k * 


James F. Byrnes, as economic stabil- 
izer, tells friends that those persons 
affected by the ceiling of $25,000 net 
on salaries are better off with this 
ceiling than they would be with a tax 
limiting income to that amount. The 
reason is that the ceiling is to be re- 
moved automatically on June 30, 
1944, while a tax might stay on. 


x * * 


The story back of the $25,000 salary 
ceiling is that labor leaders demanded 
it as a price for acceptance of wage 
ceilings. 


x k * 


Claude Wickard, as Farm Secretary, 
is in line to be the nation’s food ad- 
ministrator. It is probable that Don- 
ald Nelson and Leon Henderson will 
lose out in their effort to set up a sep- 
arate food administration under their 
domination. 


x * * 


Ben Cohen is having a chance to ad- 
vance his ideas for a broad system of 
forced savings. Mr. Cohen, as general 
counsel for the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, will have a hand in tax 
legislation. 


x * * 


High military officials are impressed 
by the fact that Britain’s Admiral 
Cunningham. who outranks any 
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American officer in the Mediterranean 
area, has placed himself under the 
orders of U.S. General Eisenhower. 


x « * 


Henry Morgenthau, as Treasury Sec- 
retary, asked Mr. Byrnes to interest 
himself in a 1943 tax bill. Mr. Mor- 
genthau had difficulty selling his tax 
ideas to Congress in 1942 and hopes 
that Mr. Byrnes will have better suc- 
cess next year by adding his prestige 
to any recommendations made. 


= 2 @ 


The submarine problem in the At- 
lantic is not yet solved. Hitler is 
throwing large numbers of submarines 
into attacks on convoys. 


x * 


American officers have amazed the 
British and outwitted the Germans by 
their knowledge of and ability in logis- 
tics—the movement and supply of 
armed forces. British admit that only 
Americans could have organized and 
moved the large force that was used 
to occupy North Africa. 


s. ¢ @ 


Marriner Eccles, Reserve Board chair- 
man, is alarmed at the size of the in- 
flationary forces now loose in this 
country. He thinks that it may be too 
late to create a set of money controls 
that can prevent a price blowoff either 
during or after the war. 


xk * 


Sumner Welles, as Under Secretary of 
State, is at present actively in charge 
of this country’s planning for the post- 
war situation. The United States will 
be much better prepared to gain ac- 
ceptance of its plans for postwar 
world organization after this war than 
after the last. 


e& £ 2 


Some officials caution that American 
reports of Japanese naval losses may 
be a bit exaggerated because of the 
difficulty of determining if a damaged 
ship actually has been sunk in an en- 
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gagement that often is brief. Emp, 
sis is upon a conservative assessme 
of enemy losses, but it is not possi 
to know exactly what happens. 





x * * 


The staff of WPB’s Office of Civili 
Supply is expected to switch its aj 
tude suddenly. Hitherto, CivilianSy 
ply was in the vanguard of WPB of 
cials who demanded harsh civil 
sacrifices for war. Now WPB has 
further than anyone ever thought 
would, and Civilian Supply is aski 
top officials to ease up. 










x * * 






Nelson Rockefeller, as Co-ordinat 
for Inter-American Affairs, will } 
forced by events to change the w 
he has been doing. It no longer ism 
essary to sell Latin-Americans ont 
strength of the United States. Th 
are getting a demonstration of 

both in the Atlantic and Pacific. 









x~* * 






Those military and air experts W 
were belittling the battleship a 
weapon in modern war are havinj 
revise their ideas as a result of 
perience in the Solomon Islands # 
American battleships scored hee 
against the Japanese and more 

paid for themselves in that one a 













x * * 





The Chinese are letting it be km 
early that they could use betw 
$5,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,00 
American loans to rehabilitate ani 
develop their nation after fight 
stops. Other parts of the world 
not yet submitted their ideas av 
needs for American capital. 











x * * 





Some high officials are complai 
that no plans are being made for f 
war problems that may break into 
open even while war continues. 

complaint is that nobody, for exatt 
is ready with plans for taking cat 
the people of Italy if that nations! 
collapse and be out of the wat. 
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THANKSGIVING 


AMERICA CUahes lhe Hes | 
OF EVERYTHING! 


HE BEST of the Times and the : 
Iv a 2 
world’s best whiskey — including Drink 


' SCHENLEY | ae ena Pam en SCH E N LEY 


ago so that you may enjoy it today! Cc Pe 
Blended with the Finest Grain Koyal Keserr 


Neutral Spirits for mildness! 

) = THE TASTE IT TAKES FOUR STATES TO MAKE 

' 

SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE. The straight whiskies in this product are 61/2 or more years old; 40% straight whiskey, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. 23% 
straight whiskey, 62 years old. 17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 Proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. 
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HERE'S ANOTHER WAY to give 
hours—days—of Camel's milder, 
tastier smoking pleasure—the 

Camel Holiday House containing 
four boxes of the popular flat fifties 
{200 cigarettes}. This gay gift package 
{below}, with space for your 
Christmas message, makes any 

other wrapping unnecessary. 





Yours for a 


good Christmas_ 
and the very best 
in smoking pleasure 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C 


TO MILLIONS of smokers, to 
many of your friends, Christmas isn’t 
quite complete witho@t a gift 

of Camels. Make it complete, with 
a carton {/eft}—the famous Camel 
Christmas Carton of 10 packs 

of 20’s that says “Merry Christmas” 
in every flavorful puff. It’s ready 

to give, handsomely packaged, with 


space for your holiday greeting. é 


HE’LL BE PROUD to receive, 
you'll be proud to present this 
Christmas-packaged pound 

_ canister of mild, tasty, cooler- 
burning Prince Albert Smoking 
Tobacco {below}. The National 
Joy Smoke always gets a joyous 
welcome—so rich-looking in 
its Christmas jacket—richer- 
tasting in his pipe! 


3 is 1 
crime CY an? 
‘NG BURNING PIE ccO 
GaretTe TOS 


AMELS. It’s fun to give Camels for Christ- 
mas because you know your gift will be so 
genuinely welcome—doubly welcome to those 
lads of yours in the service...over here—or 
over there. For cigarettes are their favorite gift 
—Camel, their favorite cigarette. Remember 
all your friends this Christmas with Camels. 


PRINCE ALBERT. Give him Prince Albert if 
he smokes a pipe. Give him the big pound of 
P. A. that spells smoking joy far into the 
New Year. Whether he’s at camp, at sea, or 
at home, he’ll welcome the National Joy 
Smoke. For mild, cool, tasty smoking, there’s 
no other tobacco quite like Prince Albert. 
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